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“ We have a cleverly drawn picture of ‘ Berry’ as she is called. The story is charmingly told and 
the interest in the characters kept up to the end.—Daily Telegraph. 


‘* This is an exceedingly racy and interesting story, and we are sure it will have a large number of 

readers if its merits are made known. The characters depicted in the tale are true to life, and yet 

‘e seldom described in so realistic and charming a style, and we heartily recommend its perusal. 

e book is also neatly bound and legibly printed, and is very convenient in size for reading either at 
1e or while travelling by rail.”—Accrington Gazette. 


A very pretty story.”—Topical Times. 
Will fully sustain and increase the reputation she has already made.”— Lady’s Pictorial. 
‘*It is pleasant reading, and entirely free from offence.”—The Chiel. 


** Contains much that is thoroughly engrossing. The love scenes are decidedly original, and the 
characters are developed with great care and discrimination. Miss Tinsley is rapidly securing popu- 
lar favour, and ‘ Cousin Dick’ will add considerably to her literary laurels.”—England. 


** An excellent love story.” —Society. 


** Miss Lily Tinsley’s novels, besides being interesting, are wholly free from objectionable scenes. 
One can think of numbers of interesting young readers who will be very pleased with Miss ‘Tinsley’s 
little story.”—St. James’s Gazette. 


“In ‘Cousin Dick’ Miss Tinsley has wisely abandoned sensational fiction, and produced a 
genuinely pathetic love story. At the commencement Dick and his little friend Berry resemble 
most of the lovers found in ordinary serial tales. But later on, when Dick has half killed himself 
while saving Berry’s life, there occur some really touching incidents. The patient spirit with which 
the unhappy young man bears his long three years of probation, the gnawing anguish of his hope 
deferred, and his little love’s tender constancy, are portrayed with much feeling. Altogether Miss 
Tinsley’s little book affords very pleasant reading.”— Morning Lost. 


“ Miss Lily Tinsley is striking out a distinct line for herself—one characterised by boldness as well 
asimagination. Besides being a bright and attractive love story, ‘ Cousin Dick’ (‘Tinsley Brothers), 
her latest effort, contains certain thrilling elements that lift the tale out of the ordinary category of 
such slight works. The chief personages stand out clearly, the incidents are skilfully worked up, 
and the result is a thoroughly interesting and entertaining romance.”— Lloyd's. 


_“ Will be appreciatel by those to whom love stories are acceptable. It is a thoroughly simple 
little story, containing a pathetic accouat of the meeting and parting of two cousins, Beryl and Dick. 
The former is a charming little heroine, and although we are inclined to look askance at her way- 
wardness when first we meet her, it is only fair to say that her brave heart redeems all her faults, 
and leaves Cousin Dick more in love with her at the end than he was at the beginning.” 

—Court Journal. 
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AUTHOR OF 


‘At THE Cross RoAps” (The Christmas Number of “ Tinsleys’ Magazine” for 1884), 
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“Miss Tinsley deserves credit for the ingenuity with which she describes the 
tortuosities of a woman’s vengeance.”—Athenewn, 


. “The most sensation-loving readers will be content with the fare that Miss Tinsley 
has prepared for them, in this, her latest work.”— Morning Post. 


“This young authoress handles the tale of terror with a firm hand, and sustains . 
interest down to the last chapter . . . ‘A Woman's Revenge’ will be welcomed as a forci 
addition to the list of thrilling novels which have been recently published,”—De 
Chronicle. 


“That the writer possesses considerable power of description is evidenced by the vy. 
pictures we find here presented . . . A careful perusal of the two volumes will be attended 
with considerable pleasure.”—John Bull. 


“It is really a clever story, and will rather surprise those who fancy they know 
something of the ways of women,”— Court Journal. 


“ Lovers of sensational literature will welcome it as a boon.” —Hastings § St. Leonard's 
Advertiser. 


“This novel, I think, crowns everything I have read in sensational literature... 
It is well written.”— Glasgow Evening News. 


“Ts an interesting story.”—Referee. 


“ All who are fond of stirring incidents and highly-wrought situations will find plenty 
of them here . . . That Miss Tinsley can work out a plot with ingenuity may be admitted 
at once.” —Liverpool Mercury. 

“There is a breezy freedom about this work, and it enchains the attention. We are 
carried on by the natural art of the story-teller, and we are impelled to read the story 
ata sitting. Miss Tinsley unquestionably possesses the essential gifts of a skilful novelist.”’ 
— Topical Times. 








“ The novel possesses many fascinating attractions.”— England. 
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OLD WOUNDS and SORES. If effectually rubbed on the Neck and Chest, as Salt into 
Meat, it cures SORE THROATS, COUGHS, COLDS, and even ASTHMA. It is 
wonderfully efficaciour in cases of GLANDULAR SWELLINGS, GOUT, and 
RHEUMATISM; also for all SKIN DISEASES it is unequalled, particularly if 
Holloway's Pills be taken according to Directions to Purify the Blood. 
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Upwards ot Two Hundred of the most approved 
Recipes for making the principal Beverages used 
in the United States and elsewhere. 


BY 


LEO ENCEL, 


Of the Criterion, late of New York City, U.S.A. 





“Those who need a tonic during the 
present sultry weather cannot do better 
than make their selection from the insinuat- 
ing beverages enumerated in the present 
work.” — Court Journal. 
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WIDOW WELCH’S FEMALE PILLS 
have a reputation of 98 years, and are the ac- 
knowledged leading remedy for all Female ; 
complaints. They contain no drug that can 

ssibly act deleteriously, and consequently 
ae the approval of the medical profession, 


TESTIMONIALS. 
1790. 


Wednesday Morn, April 21st, 1790 

Miss Rash, of Stamford Street, Surrey Side of Black- 
friars Bridge, having experienced great benefit from 
Welch's Pills, wishes to send a box to Elizabeth Cane, 
of the Parish of Heckfield, Hants, who seems to have 
nearly the same complaint, and applies to Mr. Kearsley 


for a box, 
1884. 


MADAM, Tottenham, 20th February, 1884. 

I am very pleased to tell you that the pills have 

already taken the desired effect on the young person for 

whom Isent. She has only taken them a few nights 

Other remedies have been tried for some time without 
avail. 

Iam, Madam, Yours obliged 

To Mrs. KEARSLEY. A. 0, C 
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An excellent little manual of cookery.”—Sunday Times. 











“Will prove a handy supplement to the ordinary cookery book.”— Daily Chronicle. 


‘An attractive little volume of recipes, which are expressed in an intelligible furm.”— 


City Press, 


“ We can heartily recommend this book to the thrifty housewife.”— Court Journal. 
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THE MAN SHE LOVED. 


By Miss LILY TINSLEY ann Mr. GEORGE CONQUEST. 





SOME OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 


“ Unending and unexpected complications arise at every turn, The story of the play may 
therefore be called elaborate. . . . Devil's Luck may be characterised as an olla podrida 
of conventional devices so elaborate as to produce a novel and delectable sensational melo- 
drama, full of striking situations, sympathetic appeals, and exciting scenes. . . . The 
play was beautifully staged, and stould run to crowded houses for some time to come. Miss 
Lily Tinsley and Mr, George Conquest received a hearty call after the third and last acts.” 

—Morning Advertiser. 


“It is a rare, but certainly no unwelcome, sight to see a fair-haired young lady of some 
sixteen or seventeen summers led across the stage in response to enthusiastic and frequent 
cries of ‘Author,’ In fact, so novel was the spectacle, and so chivalrous the audience, that 
there was a decided inclination last night to see as much as possible of Mr. George 
Conquest’s clever little partner in the weighty undertaking of the manufacture of a Surrey 
melodrama, The latest act of the collaboration, and one that is pretty safe to be free from 
unseemly strife and dissension, is that between the veteran dramatist, Mr. Conquest, and 
Miss Lily Tinsley, the daughter of a well-known London publisher. Miss Tinsley, having 
already won fame as a novelist, breaks fresh ground with a drama full to the brim of those 
exciting episodes which cuntinue to be the delight of the audience. Miss Lily Tinsley and 
Mr. George Conquest responded to a call from the audience after both the third and last 
acts,”"—Daily Telegraph. 


“Tt must suffice to say that Miss Tinsley, to whom the groundwork and greater share in 
the play are probably due, has studied well the methods which ensure success on the 
suburban stage, and has furnished forth five acts in which incidents of an exciting kind are 
abun:antly—were it not for the insatiable appetites of suburban audiences for excitement, 
we might say supersbundantly—supplied, After the third and last acts Miss Lily Tinsley 
and Mr. George Conquest appeared before the curtain in response to a call from the 
audience,”’—Daily News. 


“ Devil’s Luck, a new drama by Miss Lily Tinsley and Mr. George Conquest, very favour- 
ably received by a crowded audience last night, is perhaps a trifle more complicated than 
Surrey dramas usually are. The piece, however, shows decided promise, and is sufficiently 
dramatic in idea to warrant Miss Lily Tinsley being encouraged to make another venture 
in the same direction. The more startling situations were last night received with 
enthusiasm, and Miss Lily Tinsley was called forward with Mr. George Conquest, both at 
the close of the third and of the last acts.”"—Daily Chronicle. 


“ The scenery is admirable, the ‘set’ of the forge and cottage, shown in sections occupy- 
ing the whole width of the stage, and the ‘ transformation ’ of the Dairy Farm to the Village 
Church, being as cleverly contrived and effective as anything of the kind witnessed on this 
stage. Devil's Luck was received with much favour by an overflowing house, and as early 
as the conclusion of the third act a call was made and responded to by the — 

—Standard, 


“Tts reception was never in doubt. The large audience scarcely wavered in their 
enthusiasm, aud they applauded with such warmth at the conclusion of the third act that 
Mr. Conquest led forward Mi-s Tinsley, and’ the young authoress had again to bow her 
acknowlei ments at the end of the play. The situations and the incidents are strong and 
well devised. . . . In conclusion, we may encourage Miss Lily Tinsley to cultivate her 
decided dramatic instinct,”—Jhe Lra, 
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IN THE RING, 
By LILY TINSLEY, 


AUTHOR OF “ BLACKWATER TOWERS,” “COUSIN DICK,” “THE LITTLE WITNESS,” &c. 


CuHapTerR XIII. 
A FACE AT THE WINDOW. 


JeRRY’s doom, as he called it, had been imprisonment for three 
weeks, if not more, and it was during this time that the change to 
which I have referred took place. 

How it happened it would be hard to say—even Jerry himself 
never exactly knew—although there was perhaps some one else 
who could have detailed it all had she chosen. 

He had not been slow to detect any change in himself, but he 
was very long discovering that matters were not going on in that 
little world in which he was most interested exactly as he at first 
imagined.. 

Finding it useless in the condition in which his foot continued— 
the blow from Daystar’s hoof having in fact resulted in severe 
injury to some of the smali bones—and to think of retarding its 
complete recovery by disobedience to the doctor’s orders being 
out of the question, he gave himself up to his fate with as good 
a grace as he could assume. 

And now again I fancy I see my reader slightly elevating that 
feature which enjoys by this action the monopoly of expressing 
contempt, for once more my hero seems little deserving of the 
name. 

Here he was, invalided in a most lame manner (this is not 
meant for a wooden-legged witticism). Instead of having gallantly 
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saved the girl he loved from death, or at the least being a cripple 
for the rest of her days at the risk of his own life—this in the 
ring where he could have earned the applause of the admiring 
spectators—he had at the very suggestion of danger heen so 
alarmed that he had merely dragged her out of the way in a very 
clumsy manner; and for his trouble received a nasty knock, to 
make a merit of which was like making a fuss about nothing. 

Now a neat little blow on the forehead, just enough to leave a 
scar of honourable—not to say disfiguring—dimensions, ora broken 
leg, would have been something worth talking about; while a broken 
arm would have thrown a glamour of helplessness and romance 
over him, as it has done over countless heroes before, which from 
being unusual would have been doubly interesting and delightful. 

Then, too, this form of injury does not necessitate imprisonment 
—nay directly affords opportunities for many delicate little 
attentions from the rescued one. 

But to be placed ‘in such an interesting situation as this was 
not Jerry’s luck, and he had to make up his mind to swallow his 
feelings, which, however, would now and then find vent in a few 
hard words—for he was by no means a saint—and while away 
the hours of his captivity as best he could. This at first he did 
not find so very difficult. Mrs. Parkins never seemed to weary of 
chatting to him and he had no lack of visitors. 

There was, however, as we know, one among these latter for 
whom he looked with more eagerness than the rest. 

Nor did he look in vain. 

Every day he managed to catch a glimpse of her, and when this 
pleasure was over he seemed to find the hours drag by very slowly. 

First of all, owing to Mrs. Parkins’ kind hospitality, which set 
the invalid’s mind at rest about the propriety of the thing, she, 
meaning of course Lizette, would come in at all sorts of times to 
give an account of the day’s show—a recital which at the same 
time cheered and depressed her hearer. It was astonishing how 
much the young clown’s heart was in his work. 

The landlady was for some time at a loss to know how it was 
that, no matter how docile her patient was during the other 
portions of the day, from about half-past two to four in the after- 
noon and eight to half-past nine in the evening, a big slice of the 
twelve hours, he was sure to be most restless, and sometimes just 
a little irritable. 

Truth to tell, much as he tried to convince himself to the 
contrary, our hero never found the time of his “ turn” approaching 
without experiencing a longing to be at his work. Even though 
it was “ only playing the fool,” it was a harmless sort of duty which 
many people perform without the laudable object of gaining their 
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daily bread. He never would have believed that he could so greatly 
miss going through his old tricks—monotonous as the routine 
often became when in practice—while he fairly laughed at himself 
for recalling with so much pleasure the applause and loud appro- 
bation which as a rule greeted his appearance. 

Yet try and disguise the fact as he would he had a daily- 
increasing “ hankering,” as he called it, after the show and all 
that appertained to it, and looked forward with great eagernes to 
the time when he should be able to take his place in it once 
more. 

Till then the hours he was forced to spend in unwonted in- 
activity were a sad drag upon him, till one day, in a lucky 
moment, Mrs. Parkins, who unreservedly placed the entire 
resources of her household at his command for his amusement, 
discovered among some old curiosities a book entitled, “A few 
Card Tricks, for Beginners,” a present from some past lodger. 

This she presented to Jerry with much delight, which was, 
however, rather damped when he said it was not in his line at all. 

Nevertheless, in spite of this assertion, made just after one of 
Lizette’s visits, which, perhaps, accounted for his despondency, 
later on in the day, for want of something better to do, he 
amused himself by turning over the leaves of the despised book, 
and was surprised to find how easy many of the wonderful experi- 
ments appeared, a view of the matter which the apparently simple 
explanations of most deceiving illusions is always calculated to 
inspire in the uninitiated. This view, however, he did not enter- 
tain long, soon coming to the conclusion that the cause was a 
good deal more mystifying than the effect. 

He was not, however, to be beaten. Having obtained from his 
landlady a pack of cards, and one or two other requisites for the 
magic art, he set diligently to work to master some of the intrica- 
cies of the tricks contained in the book. 

Having succeeded in this, after no small amount of trouble, he 
became somewhat prepossessed with his own skill, and liking the 
amusement as well, determined to try his hand on further wonders, 
in which a gorgeous handkerchief, eggs, boxes of mysterious make, 
pieces of money covered with dark paper on one side, bottles 
with covers to fit, &c., &e., played a prominent part. 

With a dogged determination worthy of a better cause, he 
spent hours frowning over a musty book on sleight-of-hand, which, 
on his new hobby being known, had also been presented to him by 
Madame Petite, whose father, according to the little French lady’s 
account, had been a perfect master in the magic art, and soon his 
(Jerry’s) visitors were daily asked to witness some proof of his skill. 

These impromptu displays were very funny, since his friend’s 
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chaff often rendered the conjuror so nervous that more than once 
it ended in his exposing the whole trick. This, however, he took 
very good-temperedly, joining in the laugh against himself when 
he handed back his trick coins in the place of the one he had suc- 
ceeded in borrowing—after much resistance from Will Breakneck 
—utterly failed to find a scarf pin, also a loan, which defection 
might, he was assured, lead to unpleasant consequences had the 
lender been one of an ordinary audience, burnt to a cinder a 
handkerchief which was to have been restored to its owner 
washed, ironed, folded, and scented, and most amusing calamity of 
all, after having successfully caused an egg to disappear, as he 
fondly imagined, an ill-advised gesture of triumph disclosed the 
whereabouts of the same by a sticky yellow fluid, which dis- 
covered itself by flowing from up his sleeve over his hand on to 
the floor. This last-named accident was mainly due to the fact of 
the guide to magic. art neglecting to mention that the conjuror 
should be careful to have his eggs blown before venturing to 
experiment with them, a fact which would certainly have saved 
damage to Mrs. Parkins’ parlour carpet and furniture. The good 
lady bore the same with heroic fortitude, willing, I believe, to 
sacrifice all her belongings at Jerry’s shrine, looking upon it as 
doubly sanctified by the mysteries of his new undertaking. 

The Methodist pew-opener’s sweetheart did not, I may say, 
regard the favoured lodger’s doings in the same light. She 
described them as “doings of the Evil One,” and with difficulty 
could be got to set foot inside the room where he sat in the old 
leather arm-chair, a small table in front of him covered with the 
requisites for his art, his guide book on his knees, over which he 
bent—with his wiry hair standing up erect on his forehead and his 
eyebrows meeting over his green eyes with a great air of 
determination—while he gave, in a tone of marked decision and 
emphasis, the directions relative to his arrangement and shuffling 
of a well-bethumbed pack of cards or the disposition of various 
disappearing articles. She resolutely refused “ to take a card ”— 
a request to which any one and every one within arm’s reach of the 
would-be conjurer was subjected, and on being once an involun- 
tary witness of the handkerchief trick, in this instance successful, 
she gave notice on the spot, declaring that if it was possible for 
“‘one man as didn’t make no pretence of being a laundress to 
wash and iron as quick as that without no more fuss than waving 
his arms about as though there were bees buzzing round his head, 
she didn’t see why he shouldn’t as easily do all the housework ; 
and she at least wasn’t going to run the risk of one day seeing 
the brooms, dusters, and flannels a-doing their work all by them- 
selves. It was more than any respectable girl could be expected 
to stand.” 
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Nothing would induce the young lady to change her mind, and 
indeed the accounts with which she favoured the other lodgers of 
the doings of the being for whom their comforts were neglected 
—accounts, however, which Jerry’s supper completely knocked on 
the head—made it advisable that her resignation should be 
accepted. I may add that she afterwards married the pew- 
opener, who, curiously enough, a little later in life also exhibited 
a predilection for sle -ight-of-hand, which took the form ot 
practising the vanishing coin trick—exercising the same upon 
the poor-box outside the chapel where he was engaged with a 
skill which only experience could acquire. 

Like our hero, his skill was not, however, infallible, and one day, 
after listening with devout and saintlike attention to a special 
charity sermon-—which had resulted in a more than usually large 
collection—he, like Jerry, failed to make the coins he had borrowed 
for his own use disappear in his usual ingenious way, and was 
straightway made to vanish himself into the dim obscurity of the 
town jail, leaving his wife the ex-general to support herself and 
five children as best she could—in which sore straits I doubt not 
she often wished she had been endued with the power of house 
management which had made Mrs. Parkins’ lodger so obnoxious to 
her righteous vision. Her place in the service was taken by a 
country girl who shared her mistress’ veneration of our hero to 
such a degree that, unlike her predecessor, it was with difficulty 
that she could be induced to give up haunting the doorway of the 
front parlour, a habit which, though it supplied-the conjurer with 
au admiring and appreciative audience, did not add to the comfort 
and enjoyment of the other members of the establishment. 

Conscious from the earnestness with which these two women 
followed his pursuit that he had a reputation to sustain, Jerry 
did not allow himself to be disheartened by the little mishaps in 
his efforts in the magic art, and while he looked eagerly for- 
ward to the time when he should be at his old place in the show 
once more, he found the days thus occupied pass by no means 
disagreeably until something occurred which put patience and 
sleight-of-hand entirely out of his mind—something which, 
though it was certainly an art of a kind, is alas, far too often 
to be fittingly called magic. 

I have said that one of the most enjoyable periods of the day was 
when he saw Lizette, although her visits were not naturally all so 
delightful as the first. It so happened that her way to the circus 
lay past Mrs. Parkins’ lodging-house, for which merciful dispensa- 
tion of Providence Jerry was deeply grateful, for twice a day, 
sometimes more, the little fancy-rider found it convenient to 
return home to her own lodgings between the two performances 
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for tea. This was rather a tiring walk in the heat of the sun, 
for Lizette could not afford any but very poor lodgings on the 
outskirts of the town; but who cares whether the road was rough 
or smooth when one has a pleasant companion? At least so Jerry 
argued. 

He knew the times at which she was likely to pass, and regu- 
larly took his stand, or rather his seat, at the parlour window, 
peering over the box of geraniums which ornamented the sill in 
order to catch sight of that little grey-robed figure and the pretty 
face under the big straw hat with the wreath of poppies like he 
had once woven for her before—before he had found out that 
he was too late. 

Regularly every day he watched for her coming, though his 
only reward was a clasp of the little hand in its cool mitten, and 
a chat over the geraniums, which, I am bound to own, did not 
escape without injury, owing to Jerry’s efforts to get a nearer 
view of the said pretty face, which looked up so merrily at him 
from under the poppies. This with one who would never be 
anything to him but a very dear friend. 

But much as he enjoyed this forbidden fruit, I fancy it was not 
without a dash of pain in it. 

Truth to tell, he had ever present in his mind those words of 
the ring-master’s, “ You have won my heart. Do you believe I 
am true? One day I will put you to the proof!” He often 
wondered had the proof been asked for, and every day, when 
he returned Lizette’s greetings, he wondered whether she had 
this news to tell him for which he looked so eagerly, yet knew it 
would come bitterly when “ some day” was “ to-day.” 

And surely that “ to-day” was not far off. 

No man, Jerry argued, would be so much in love as he judged 
Carl Herman to be, and yet put off forging so strong a link in 
the chain of his happiness. He (Jerry) would be, he knew, the 
first in whom Lizette would confide her secret. So day by day he 
waited and waited, expecting what he knew must be coming. 
Every time he saw the pretty, laughing face over the geraniums 
he thought, “ Now it is coming. She looks happier than ever this 
morning”; or, “ Ah, she has the news this morning; there is a 
sober look in her eyes,” and so on, varying the expression from 
grave to gay, and the reverse, and yet always a false prophet. 

Lizette called good morning to him over the geraniums, in- 
quired after his “disablement,” as she called it, expressed her 
sympathy or remonstrated with him when he showed signs of 
impatience at his prolonged captivity in her queer broken Eng- 
lish, which was so pleasant to his ear, as merrily as though she 
was indeed the happiest little body in the world; or listened 
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eagerly to an account of his success with some new trick, and 
answered his inquiries as to how the show was going on in the most 
sober manner Jerry had ever seen her assume, but never once did 
she give any reason for her changeful mood such as Jerry looked 
forward to hearing. 

So he went on living day by day as it were without so much as 
a thought of coming trouble, until suddenly the knowledge was 
forced upon him whether he would or no. 

It was one afternoon when he was deep in the magic art that 
he was surprised by a visit from none other than the worthy 
Charles Petman himself, who, on Mrs. Parkins ascertaining who 
he was, was shown with much ceremony into the parlour. 

He had just had a terrific row with one of the grooms, in which 
of course he had come off, as he imagined, victor. The manager 
was in a far better temper than usual. 

He greeted the clown with many good-tempered oaths, and 
swore roundly that he was worth those fools, ‘‘ Merry-go-round, 
Here-we-are-again, and Tomtit and the rest rolled into one,” and 
vowed if he didn’t make some sort of an appearance soon he would 
sue him for damages. 

“ Patchouli thinks he’s a rare devil among the girls. Epsom 
and Ferdinand, think the same, but d—— me, you can lick ’em 
into fits when you like, though you ain’t up to much when the 
paint’s off. The gals likes a lark. When does that old idiot of 
a Pills say you'll be all right ?” 

“ He’s given me another ten days, I think,” said Jerry laughing, 
not a little pleased, as most of us are, to find we have been missed ; 
“ten days’ solitary confinement.” 

“Why, that only leaves another month for you to be of any 
service. D—— you, why the devil couldn’t you have kept out of 
the way of mischief ?” 

He seemed quite to overlook the fact that it was his own 
daughter who had been the cause of the clown’s mishap, and that 
if it was a loss to him it was also such to the invalid, to say 
nothing of the pain he had had to suffer. 

Jerry, however, also overlooked the fact, and expressed his 
regret at his enfored absence. 

“Tt’s a deuced annoying thing, just at the time I can’t afford 
to lose any one. Here’s first you, and now Madame Petite off the 
list. Madame’s got one of her old attacks, they tell me, though 
I’m d if I know what they mean, unless it’s temper, sulks, or 
something because that hound Epsom’s been on the spree lately, 
though why she wastes so much as a moment’s thought on him 
—— me if I can understand. But there, all women are fools, 
more or less. Anyhow, Madame’s sent word a week ago or more 
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that she couldn’t appear. It’s a good thing Rosa happened to be 
in a good temper, and offered to take her place, or the show would 
be going to the devil, what with the quadrille done away with 
altogether, and the little Dutch girl winning every race—for 
Madame was the only one among the rest who made any show at 
all. But now Rosa lets her see how to ride, I can tell you—not 
but what Hartzmann knows a trick or two, and the Turk’s a good 
beast to go.” 

Not laying any particular meaning to this last bit of news, 
though he wondered why Lizette had not told him of it, but recol- 
lected afterwards how long it was since he had had any long chat 
with her, Jerry sympathized with Mr. Petman on his sorrows as 2 
manager and congratulated him as a father, and then proceeded 
to listen to another piece of news which that gentleman had come 
to impart. 

It seemed that so ill-informed had our hero been of the true 
state of things at the show that he was totally unaware that the 
engagement at the Gardens was near to its close, coming, in 
fact, to an abrupt conclusion on the following day. 

It appeared that the worthy manager had hoped to “hold on” 
another week or so, but already the weather showed signs of a 
final break up. More than once the performance in the hippo- 
drome had suffered a serious interruption in the shape of a sharp 
downpour, which had also materially affected the attendance in 
the evening, and it was decided to commence a series of winter 
concerts and entertainments in the pavilion, the shelter of which, 
in case of stormy weather, the people would be certain to prefer 
to the not so durable tent. 

Added to this Mr. Petman always declared himself possessed of 

sufficient “‘ cuteness ” to know when to “ hold fast” and when to 
“leave go,” and having so far made a good thing of his tenancy in 
the Gardens, he decided it was time todo the latter. Therefore, on 
the following Monday (this was Friday) the show would lay aside its 
whilom glory, and once more assume its wandering habits. This 
resolution was furthered by the knowledge that owing to a colliery 
strike at a neighbouring town something might be made out of 
the opportunity. 
_ But a greater advantage was yet in store. It seemed that on 
the morrow some royal personages were expected at the town to 
open a line of railway which had just been completed, and as their 
visit was to be of at least two days’ duration, it was conjectured, 
not without reason, that they would pay a visit to the Gardens as 
one of the most prominent features of the town. 

What was more likely than that they would be desirous of 
witnessing a performance in the world-renowned circus—at any 
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rate, the manager meant to “try and catch ’em,” as he not too 
elegantly phrased it. Everything was to be in “best bib and 
tucker,” and all resources were to contribute to making a show 
worthy the occasion. 

When Mr. Petman made remarks to this effect Jerry did not 
yet perceive “what he was driving at,” as he phrased it, until on 
his breaking fresh ground with some remarks about conjuring, 
he began to see that the object of the visit was to get him to 
consent to rejoin the show. On coming to this conclusion Jerry 
amused himself by listening while the mighty manager tried to 
bait him, until at last he was driven into a corner, and had to put 
the question “ straight.” 

So out it came. 

Would the clown, on promise of an extra consideration, disobey 
the doctor’s orders, run what might be the risk of undoing the 
good already done, to say nothing of putting himself into another 
term of imprisonment, and contrive a turn of some sort for the 
performance on the coming eventful Saturday? A rumour of his 
skill in conjuring had reached Mr. Petman, who at once caught 
at the idea. A conjuring clown would be a novelty, hence his 
visit. Jerry’s services must be secured at any reasonable cost, and 
had our hero been a little sharper than he was in such matters 
concerning his own importance, he might have driven a bargain 
greatly to his advantage. 

He was, however, too much occupied with weighing in his own 
mind whether he ought or ought not to accept the offer made to 
him, and at length, being unable to quite settle the matter all at 
once, said he would wait for the doctor’s opinion, but by the 
hopeful way in which he spoke Mr. Petman was sure he had not 
wasted a little bit of flattery for once, and went away rejoicing at 
his skill as a diplomiatist. 

Truth to tell, it was by no means the unusually fair words 
which the manager had used which had caused Jerry to be some- 
what exuberant when referring his decision to the doctor. 
Indeed, that was, as he told himself, a “lame ” excuse (treasuring 
up this remark to bring in in some way when he made his re- 
appearance before the public). He did not intend to apply to 
that worthy at all—he had had enough of lotions and ointments, 
and had begun to think that his fear of suffering from his injury 
for the rest of his days had been somewhat traded upon, as indeed 
was more than likely. 

Now the prospect of obliging Mr. Petman had made the longing 
in our hero to be back in his old place once more stronger than 
ever, and no sooner was the door fairly closed behind that gentle- 
man than he made the house ring with such a wild “ Wol-al-hoo, 
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here we are again ” as had not gladdened his lips for many a long 
day; and when Mrs. Parkins ran with the greatest speed her 
portliness and sudden palpitation, caused hy the unearthly sound, 
would allow her, there was her favourite lodger in high glee in- 
dulging in such monkey-like antics as she afterwards declared 
“was enough to give her the creeps.” 

At the sight of the good old soul’s very distressed countenance, 
which plainly expressed her fear that his long imprisonment had 
turned his brain, Jerry came toa sudden standstill ina one-legged 
hand-over-hander, and assured her in his gravest manner of his 
perfect sanity. 

It seemed that the familiar call and cry had had a magical 
effect, and Jerry, as he expressed it, “was all there again in a 
thrice.” 

Mrs. Parkins opined that it was lucky no one in her house had 
as much as whispered the call during the earlier stage of the 
clown’s disablement, for goodness knows what damage he might 
then have done to his injured foot. 

Even now, although he assured her that, contrary to his expec- 
tation, the effort cost him scarcely any pain at all, she was full 
of dismal forebodings for the consequences of his “ outbreak.” It 
was vain for her to shake her head and wipe away a fugitive tear 
on her apron, Jerry would not be suppressed, and in answer to 
all her prophecies gravely announced his intention of walking on 
his head until his foot was quite well—according to her idea of 
the matter, which of course was better than his—straightway 
putting his preaching into practice by walking down the kitchen 
stairs the wrong way up and alighting at the bottom of the 
flight with a double somersault, which feat for ever afterwards 
stamped him as a king among men in the eyes of the boy who 
was cleaning the knives in the back kitchen. 

This youth was so impressed by the said feat that on the morrow, 
while at Sunday School, when answering some questions concern- 
ing the angels in Jacob’s dream, he gave a rather original view 
of their actions, and when corrected stoutly declared he “didn’t 
see nothing wonderful in it at all. Mrs. Parkins’ lodger’d beat 
"em into fits,” adding, in expressive school, or rather street 
boy slang, a description of the proceeding on which his be- 
lief was founded—a description which might have led to Mrs. 
Parkins’ back door being besieged by inquiring infants eager for a 
sight of Jerry, right way up or otherwise, had it not been for the 

awful picture which the teacher drew, in which stamped by his 
answer as a “bad” boy, the knife-cleaner was to go the way of 
all bad boys in story books and die an early and violent death. 
I may say that not being a story-book boy, such a fate did not 
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overtake the precocious infant in question. He lived to a ripe old 
age, retaining to the last a deep reverence for the hero of this 
narrative, to whom once more we return. 

It so happened that Jerry’s delight at literally finding his 
feet again led him to be a trifle injudicious, and the feat (this is 
not meant for wit) which earned him such lasting regard, re- 
minded him, by means of a slight twinge of pain in his injured 
member, that he must not presume too much on his recovery. 

Hiding this fact from Mrs. Parkins for fear she should take 
forcible means to prevent his carrying out his intention of taking 
his turn as usual at the show on the auspicious morrow, he wisely 
determined to turn his attention to his conjuring, in order to 
make a few tricks take the place of his usual tumbling on that 
day, and until he should be sufficiently recovered to reserve them 
as an extra accomplishment. 

He was just feeling considerably elated at having successfully 
mastered the handkerchief trick, which so completely upset 
the Methodist pew-opener’s fiancée, and Mrs. Parkins had 
just dropped into the parlour for one of the innumerable “ little 
chats” in which she indulged during the day, when an interrup- 
tion took place in the shape of a second visitor. This time it was 
Smith, the groom, who had been more than once before to inquire 
after the invalid, but hitherto had refused the landlady’s most 
pressing invitations to step inside, satisfied with sending his 
best respects to Mr. Jerry and offer of his services if he could do 
anything for him. 

On this occasion, however, having made his usual inquiries and 
sent the same message—receiving in return Jerry’s thanks, but he 
was well looked after at present; all he could do was to be well up 
to his work at the Gardens (i.e., conscientiously fill his office of 
self-constituted groom to a certain little artiste)—the groom did 
not as usual excuse himself for having troubled any one to open 
the door to him and shuffle in his bashful way down the steps and 
back the way he came. Although Mrs. Parkins, a little put 
out at having her téte-d-téte spoilt, was hardly as pressing as usual 
for him to come in—an invitation which he as resolutely declined 
as on former occasions—he seemed to have some hesitation in 
quitting the doorstep and required Mrs. Parkins to repeat the mes- 
sage until at length that worthy lady fairly lost patience. Her 
inquiry as to whether he wanted to know anything more was not 
calculated to inspire the groom with any extra confidence. 

It reached Jerry’s ears together with Smith’s reply in his uncer- 
tain, hesitating tones. He quickly interpreted the latter into a 
desire to see him, and at once called out his intention of going 
to the door himself if his visitor did not at once “ step inside.” 
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Upon this, after carefully wiping his feet on the mat, a totally 
unnecessary proceeding as the dust was nearly blinding in the 
roads, and refusing to trust his hat to the hat-stand, Smith was at 
length induced to introduce his lank, ungainly figure into the 
parlour. 

Here the sight of Jerry, surrounded by his “ conjuring tricks,” 
as he afterwards described it, had much the same effect upon him 
as upon the Methodist’s sweetheart, and much as Jerry tried to set 
him at his ease, it was not until by a dexterous movement that he 
had hidden the “tricks” under the handkerchief that he enter- 
tained any hopes of ascertaining the cause of the groom’s rather 
confused manner. 

It was plain there was something amiss with him, for allowing 
for the nervousness consequent upon his interview with Mrs. 
Parkins, he was even slower in speech and more cautious in 
manner than usual, and Jerry, after finding all manceuvres and 
stratagem in vain, was in despair at ever finding out the important 
something which he, the groom, evidently had come on purpose 
to impart to him and yet seemed to find such a difficulty in so 
doing. 

Jerry thought to get at it by a roundabout way, and began by 
asking how things were getting on with the show, determining 
to say nothing of his reappearance in case of disappointment. 

“Things is fine, sir, fine; at least the audience is,” with a 
significant stress on the reservation, which Jerry noting asked 
rather anxiously : 

“No accident last night, I hope,” visions of the Turk having 
evinced vicious propensities making the clown start and sit 
upright in his seat. 

“Oh no, the ’os is all right; behaves as though he knew who 
his mistress was,” said with an air of defiance which conveyed 
to the listener that some one else’s “’os” had not been behaving in 
a manner befitting his owner. 

“Any of the other horses been up to their tricks, then, the 
Emperor, Daystar, or - 

“ Ah, Daystar hasn’t had the devil in him for some time now, 
and hadn’t need have.” ‘The emphasis this time on “ Daystar ” 
and the angry look on the groom’s ugly scarred face made Jerry 
sure that he was right in the conjecture that ifthat animal had 
not had a fit of the tempers lately some one else had. 

* Surely,” he said in a voice which had an ominous ring in it, 
“surely Epsom hasn’t dared plague you again because I wasn't 
there to defend you.” 

* Lor’, no sir, he won't try hitting me again, I fancy,” and 
Smith’s mouth dropped a bit at the corners. He knew there 
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were other ways by which the jockey could torment him than by 
bodily injury. “ And ifhe had I shouldn’t have come here to worry 
you. I ain’t worth your troubling about, nor any one else for 
that matter.” Again that mysterious emphasis which left 
Jerry as much in the dark as ever. This was more than he 
could stand. 

Never before had the groom’s slowness of speech and thought 
roused in him anything but pity. Now, he was fast losing 
patience, and finding it of no use to try and drag out his 
information by means of stratagem, he determined to go straight 
to the point. 

*‘ Now look here, Smith” he said, fixing his eyes sternly on the 
fellow’s face as he sat playing nervously with his shabby hat, “I 
know you have got something to tell me. It’s no use beating 
about the bush. I’m not good at catching at straws, so just out 
with what you’ve got to say,” and being suddenly struck with the 
idea whether fear of any consequences which might ensue was the 
difficulty, “don’t be afraid any harm ‘ll come of it. You can trust 
me. Now, then, what is it?” 

At first it seemed likely that Smith, after shying at the former 
manceuvres, would at this very direct one bolt altogether had not 
Jerry held him sternly in check with that steady glance of his 
fiery grey-green eyes. 

But although he was fully prepared for some strange disclosure 
on the groom’s part, he fairly recoiled at the statement, or rather 
suggestion, which did come in one quick, short sentence very 
unlike his usual blundering utterance. 

“Took here” he said, suddenly leaving off, twirling his cap, 
and returning the clown’s glance with one of equal warmth, 
*‘ Look here, ye’re in love with her, aren’t yer,—yer know who I 
mean, Lizette Hartzmann. Yer wouldn’t give me a chance of so 
much as to leave a blessed buckle of that Turk’s harness undone, 
let alone lay a finger on her cloak. If it hadn’t have been for 
some one else as slipped into yer place while you was away ye’d 
just be her sweetheart out and out, wouldn’t yer ?” 

Was ever a question on such a tender subject more direct ? 

Poor Jerry! Here all this time he had been comforting himself 
with one thought in his trouble, and one which the pride of 
nature he possessed had prompted, and that was that at least his 
feelings were unknown to any one save himself. 

Like many heroes who have been disappointed in love he 
inwardly rejoiced that his secret was his alone. He bore his pain 
and bitter disappointment without even a word of sympathy. 
Better this than she in whom he had placed his trust should have 
one thought of regret that she should have been-unable to control 
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her affections to dim the brightness of her happiness. If the 

truth became known it should have been wrung from him in the 
dead of night under most thrilling circumstances by his deadliest 
enemy, his rival, or breathed in gasps like a dying man’s con- 
fession into the ear of some faithful friend who would be too much 
overcome to give any more substantial comfort than that expressed 
by wringing the hapless lover’s hand, at the same time keeping 
his gaze fixed anywhere but on the face of the same, unwilling 
to see the tale of sorrow repeated on its noble features. 

The true view of the matter did not, I am sure, present itself in 
such glowing colours of sentimentalism as this, and once more 
I have to present Jerry to my reader in a situation totally at 
variance with his character as hero. ; 

Alas for romance! Instead of being in either of the situa- 
tions already described, here was he a very commonplace figure 
in his ill-fitting conjurer’s suit—accemmodated with capacious 
pockets for his tricks —his injured foot incased in a huge felt boot, 
at the back of his head a smoking cap—a most gorgeous affair, 
orange and green in colour, extra ornamented with a mass of gold 
braid, the whole a present from the enamoured widow—sitting 
bolt upright in the old leathern arm-chair, transfixing the groom 
with his determined gaze, the fellow looking with his sleepy, 
bleared, blue eyes into his face while he made his statement, 
which would take no denial. 

Jerry did not attempt it. 

For a moment, so abrupt was this sudden change at his secret, 
he could not say a word. Only all of a sudden the half-angry, 
half-laughing look died out of his grey-green eyes, and it was his 
turn to be unable to face his companion. Some words he was 
about to utter were stayed on his lips. He suddenly turned away 
his head, and seemed to become intent upon studying the wall- 
paper. 

For some moments there was silence in the parlour. Smith’s 
burst of eloquence seemed to have rendered him perfectly over- 
come. He was once more absorbed in plaiting the greasy lining 
of his hat with feeble, nervous fingers. 

Presently Jerry turned his head very slowly, and there was a 
gleam of defiance in his eyes now, as though he meant to resent 
this ruthless intrusion into his confidence. One thought upper- 
most in his mind was that if this dullard, with his half wits, had 
penetrated his secret, what was more likely than that others had 
done so also? Others who, with perhaps different motives, would 
blazen it abroad and put an end for ever to his brotherly friend- 
ship, where all else was impossible. 

The first thought which forced itself into his mind was the doubt 
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as to the light in which his love affair might be looked upon by his 
successful rival. And those other ears which it might reach— 
would they by-and-by cover his poor little story with a cloak of 
ridicule, which would make him and all concerned a laughing- 
stock for all the coarse jests and jokes of his so-called friends, and 
without doubt also of his enemies, few as these were, who would 
readily seize upon this occasion for showing off their so-called 
wit ? 

But then again rose the more unselfish idea as to how Lizette’s 
gentle, childlike nature would be grieved at the blow she had so 
involuntarily inflicted upon her old friend’s happiness. Yes, she 
would be grieved, and that perhaps all through the blundering 
stupidity of this silly fellow. 

It was this last thought which roused the gleam of anger to 
Jerry’s eyes, and when he did turn his head there were harsh 
words on his lips. 

These, however, were never uttered. If anything was calculated 
to calm the young clown’s irritation—never of a very lasting 
nature—it was the sight of Lizette’s devoted slave in his simpli- 
city, innocent of wherein he had offended, his dull face for once 
illumined by a look of intelligence as he awaited the answer to 
his very home question. 

Remembering in whose interest it was he had taken what must 
have been for him untold pains to solve this problem, and at the 
same time overcome his usual bashfulness to give words to the 
solution, it seemed impossible to quench his ardour, even though it 
was perhaps misplaced. 

It might have occurred to Jerry that in this poor fellow’s wan- 
dering mind there was a dim, half-formed idea that in this little 
German girl he saw the one gentle woman who in all the world 
was worthy of his adoration, servile as it was—an idea which was 
but the bud which had developed into the beautiful, full-blown 
blossom in Jerry’s mind, which yet he compared to such a disad- 
vantage with the more delicate moss rose of one who was more 
worthy than he of the place he coveted. At any rate, at the sight 
of him waiting so patiently for the answer which would take no 
denial, instead of an angry retort at his stupidity and an inquiry 
as to how far he had misused his knowledge, there came a look 
of pity into Jerry’s face, not for himself, but for him who far more 
needed it. 

He hesitated a moment, then met the expectant gaze as frankly 
as it was raised, and half unconsciously laying his hand on the 
rough, shabby black coat sleeve said very quietly, almost ten- 
derly—both because of the thought that this poor fellow was suf- 
fering under the same blow as himself, and because this was a 
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subject upon which to his warm-hearted nature it seemed he could 
not speak with harsh, angry tones, owing to some unconscious 
influence which makes even the least reverent of us all speak with 
hushed voices in a sacred edifice : 

“So you have found out my secret, have you? I thought no 
one but myself knew. But it seems you have sharper eyes than 
the rest, and it’s no use trying to hide the truth. I did think 
once upon a time that what you’ve guessed might happen; but, 
you see, it wouldn’t do for us to have everything we wanted ; so 
I’m going to try and get along as best I can, like I did before— 
before I found out what you know.” 

He paused, half afraid to say more lest he should betray too 
much, and inwardly hoping that he had made himself sufficiently 
clear to Smith’s dull brain to avoid any further explanation. 

It seemed he had done so, for the groom, without removing his 
eyes from the floor, where he was studying with sleepy interest 
the bright intricate pattern of the carpet, nodded his head with an 
air of great wisdom and said gravely : 

* T know—I know—I can see more than folks think, though I 
ain’t as sharp in saying out what I mean as I might be. No, I 
ain’t good at speechifying, but what I sez I means, and I’ve seen 
how things be with you and the party in question. I’ve had my 
eyes open ”—(At their widest extent these orbs would not have 
gained much in comparison with those of the pig tribe, but, 
nevertheless, according to the owner’s declaration, they were by 
no means defect in vision.)—*“ and I've seen as how you're ready to 
worship the very ground she walks on. Satin and diamonds 
aren’t good enough for her. It’s my belief if you could get her 
a pair of angel’s wings and let her go straight to heaven you’d 
be content. And I ain’t going to say but what you're right, and 
what’s more, I ain’t going to stand by and see things going on as 
they are.” 

After this second long speech the groom came to a sudden full 
stop, just when he had raised Jerry to the very tiptoe of expecta- 
tion as to what he could possibly mean by his repeated innuendoes. 
It was very evident that something of great importance had 
occurred to rouse his rather defective “speechifying” power to such 
an effort. 

Jerry waited a few moments to see if he would be able to take 
up the point where he had left off, but as he was once more 
absorbed in his study of the carpet, Jerry himself took up the 
ball and made another dash at some sort of conclusion. 

“Things going on how?” 

As, in response to this broad hint, Smith still hesitated, Jerry 
determined to see what sternness would do. 
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“Now, look here, Smith, I can see there’s something the 
matter, and that something has to do with somebody in whom 
we are both interested. What is it ?” 

But it was useless to try and drag the required information out 
of the groom’s muddled brain. He seemed to have hopelessly 
lost the clue of his discourse, an1 all Jerry could get out of him 
was dark hints, accompanied by ominous shakes of the head, the 
total of which was that something was seriously amiss at the 
show, something which seriously affected “somebody” in whom 
Jerry had more than ordinary interest, and that if he wanted to 
tind a more explicit reading of the riddle “ he had best come and 
see for himself.” 

This last contingency was evidently the summary of the 
groom’s desire, and having expressed it, he seemed much re- 
lieved, if not comforted, and rose with a great show of haste to 
go, as though he had not wasted so many moments in studying 
the carpet with so much deliberation. 

Jerry therewith inwardly announced his intention of coming 
to see, but, for reasons known only to himself, kept the conditions 
of his coming a secret. 

Before, however, the groom finally took his departure, he 
regarded Jerry with a searching look from his sleepy eyes, and, 
seeming for an instant to awake to a sense of consciousness and 
understanding, said abruptly and with great haste, as though he 
were anxious to take hold of the idea before it filtered through 
his sieve-like mind : 

** Look here, I didn’t mean to tell yer as how I knowed about 
you and her, but it slipped out somehow like most things do. It 
worn’t my fault I found it out. I ain’t as usual quick at seeing 
things, but it come to me somehow. I’m mighty sorry, cuss me 
if I ain’t, and so would she be if she knew, but ”—reassuringly as 
Jerry tried to speak—* she don’t, at least not now, no more don’t 
no one, and I sha’n’t split, you bet. I don’t suppose as how I 
should have known only I heard you once say to her, ‘ We're 
always going to be friends, Liz?’ and somehow the way you sez 
it makes me thinks you was what the boys calls spooney, only in 
a different sort of way. So I watches, and thinks as how it’s all 
going on all right until you goes away and—you goes away and— 
well, goes away and comes back again. Then I sees as there’s 
summat wrong, but I don’t give up watching, not I, and that’s 
why I comes here to-day and tells you to come and see. That’s 
all.” Then with a sudden incomprehensible earnestness, as 
though that unintelligible longing within him had made itself 
felt and moved him to the impulse, “ You don’t mind my know- 
ing, do you? If I hadn’t I shouldn’t have kncwn who to go to. 
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You’re her ‘ friend,’ you know, and you’d say what was best, but 
if you don’t like me to know I'll try and forget all about it, 
because I’d do anything for you and her. You're the only two in 
the world as ever went out of your way to do me a kindness.” 

Evidently in this half-witted lad’s mind ingratitude was a deadly 
sin, and one of which he scorned being guilty. 

There was no mistaking the sincerity of his speech. Jerry felt 
suddenly a total change of feeling which made it seem balm to 
his sorrow that this poor rough fellow should “know” and sym- 
pathize. 

“It’s all right,” he said quietly, wringing the groom’s rough 
stained hand. “We both think the same about her in our way. 
We're about the only friends she’s got besides him, and we're 
going to stick by her through thick and thin if she wants us.” 

A sudden strange, unintelligible look had come into the groom’s 
face during one portion of the foregoing speech, but at the last 
words it cleared again. He returned Jerry’s grasp with one of 
great fervour, then squashed his hat over his eyes, and, without 
another word, blundered out into the hall, banged the door with 
great violence after him, and not so much as once glancing 
behind, shuffled off down the street at great speed considering 
the heat. 

After he had gone Jerry, thinking it in vain to try and make 
sense of what had passed between them, felt confident in his 
own mind that his visitor had got some confused idea into his 
head, perhaps without a particle of reason. At any rate he would 
satisfy his doubts at the earliest opportunity. Here was an addi- 
tional reason for his paying his projected visit to the show, when 
he would certainly follow Smith’s example of keeping his eyes 
wide open. 

Having arrived at this decision—determining to put the subject 
entirely from him, hoping by this means to get rid of a vague 
feeling of uneasiness, which in spite of his want of belief in the 
groom’s powers of discernment (had he not proved himself 
capable in discovering the clown’s secret?) would force its way 
into his mind, he once more turned his attention to his conjuring, 
did his best to concentrate his thoughts upon some new departure 
in the magic art, gave this up and, to try and restore the cheerful 
state of equanimity which the coming of his visitor had overthrown, 
essayed once more the handkerchief trick. 

This he accomplished with even more ease than before-—a 
circumstance which should have at least charmed back the air of 
wonted cheerfulness to his brow. 

But such was not the case. 

The success which he had striven after so long no longer 
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caused him any thrill of enjoyment or triumph. Metaphorically 
speaking the tricks were a failure, the magician’s thoughts were 
indulging in sleight-of-hand on their own account, and at last, 
with the double-edged reflection that hands and hearts must even 
in an ordinary way go together, the “tricks” were hidden under 
their usual covering, the gorgeous handkerchief, and throwing 
himself back with a gesture of impatience—very unusual in him— 
Jerry gave himself up to his reflections, for the first time for 
many weeks allowing himself the luxury of a good think. 

Hitherto he had looked upon the pleasure as rather dangerous 
to any one in his frame of mind, and avoided it in consequence, 
undertaking his voluntary fast with a perseverance which any 
young would-be penitent might have envied. 

Now, however, perhaps with the recollection of his late visitor’s 
rough but kindly sympathy to unlock the drawers of memory, in 
which lay still fresh and green with all the charm of beauty and 
sweet fragrance yet clinging to them, the so-early-plucked flowers 
of his first and only love, he sought no longer to resist the sad 
delight of living over again those days when, for fear of losing all 
by daring too much, as Smith had expressed it, “he had gone 
away and come back again ”—come back to find it too late. 

How well he recalled every step of the way which had ended so 
suddenly in that stern impassable no thoroughfare—* too late.” 

Yes, he recalled it all—that dreary wet night so many months 
ago when he had been lucky enough to save a timid, fearful 
girl from rough insults by a set of drunken idlers—a stranger 
girl with a sad, weary face, lit up by those beautiful brown eyes 
whose thanks had been far more implicit than those few broken 
English sentences uttered by trembling lips; the advent of the 
little fancy-rider into the show, when her dainty highness in her 
fresh satin robes had deigned to claim his acquaintance, and in 
the days which followed clung to him as it were with a childlike 
confidence which had ripened the healthy bud of friendship into 
the beautiful full-blown blossom, “love,” which now lay withering 
and fading in that hiding place for all joys and sorrows—“memory.” 

These sacred tokens of “ what might have been” had already 
been touched, gently, it is true, by one stranger’s touch; but 
now they had once seen light would others handle them and 
scatter the withered leaves with a ruthless hand? As he 
called to mind his own storm-tossed harvest, there rose in Jerry’s 
mind a knowledge of the brighter but not more beautiful blossoms 
which it had been the happier lot of some one else to pluck. 

Thus he sat alone in the silence of the little parlour, looking 
out into the busy noisy street beyond, but heeding nothing that 
passed without, only seeing in fancy over the tall dusty geraniums 
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with their bright gaudy flowers the pretty face under the big 
shady straw hat with its wreath of poppies, which for so many 
days past had called him merry greeting to cheer his captivity. 
Yes, there it was, the same face with the beautiful nut-brown eyes, 
which when he had first seen them had been full of a sadness and 
dreariness such as he unconsciously prayed he might never see in 
them again; there they were, peeping at him over the leafy 
screen as Lizette stayed on the pavement, all unheedful of the 
passers-by, to chat with the captive; softening with pity for his 
pain—for Jerry’s injury was of a far more serious nature than 
he had at first supposed—while she gave him what comfort she 
could (and that was far more than she knew); growing merry 
again as she reported how well things were prospering ‘with the 
show, opening wide with fearful remonstrance when, impatient at 
the bustle and sunshine without, he vowed to escape from his 
burdensome captivity; sparkling with fun when she recounted 
some little pleasure which she had had,and growing soft again, 
almost grave, when by some chance word Jerry would try as it 
were to open the way for the news which as yet he had never 
heard. 

As he recalled these changing shades and moods, the knowledge 
came unconsciously to Jerry that once the sparkles and gleams 
of light which spoke of sunshine within had never failed his 
searching gaze, but lately he had been led more often to expect 
that for which he waited, because of a deeper shade which had 
dimmed the brightness. 

And with this knowledge came a sense of another change which 
had gradually crept over his intercourse with his little friend. 

Once, as we have seen, she had, all unheedful of the passers-by, 
stayed before his window to talk with him, often incurring the 
risk of racing through the rest of her journey for fear of being 
late at the Gardens. 

After a time, no doubt finding a hurried walk in the heat of the 
sun, which, however, as autumn was fast approaching, did not 
increase but rather decreased in power, hardly a favourable pre- 
paration for her performance in the ring, she less often, and at 
last, never so fatigued herself. 

This husbanding of her powers was not effected by her starting 
any the earlier for the Gardens, but was made the excuse for her 
gradually shortening her very promiscuous téte-d-téle with the 
captive, till at last a brief greeting and inquiry was all that was 
interchanged in lieu of the former friendly intercourse. 

But even this state of affairs suffered a change. She who 
was usually so punctual in starting at least, for it would not 
have done to have kept some one waiting at the meeting- 
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place, which was, strangely enough, at the end of the very street 
in which Mrs. Parkins’ lodging-house was situated, should he find 
it possible for him to be there, the little fancy-rider, I say, who 
was once so punctual, suddenly took a fit into her head to start at 
all sorts of strange times, so that unless the watcher at the 
window took up his position very early at his post, he was more 
than likely to miss her greeting. 

Sometimes fully an hour before the show even opened, th> 
brown eyes would peep for a moment over the geraniums, an] 
without any further greeting than a wave of the hand, pass on ; 
at others, when he had entirely given up all idea of seeing her, 
something would call him to the window in time to see a grey- 
robed figure vanishing in the distance. 

Yes, the friendly chat had been thus slowly reduced to what 
might have been called “a bowing acquaintance,” a nod and 
smile, a wave of the hand, and sometimes not even this. Lizette, 
in total forgetfulness of the patient. watcher, would go with feet 
strangely lagging—no doubt she was tired—past the window, 
with her eyes on the ground, and without even a cheery look in 
his direction. 

Nay, more than this, more than once lately he had determined 
not to be so baulked of his little pleasure, and resolutely 
persisted in his watch, but only to be five out of six times 
disappointed. 

* Ah,” he would say to himself, “she must have slipped by 
while I was talking to Mrs. Parkins,” or, “This side of the road 
is so crowded, no doubt she would walk on the other,” and such- 
like excuses, which had always satisfied him at the time, but 
which now occurred to him certainly without tending to solve the 
riddle proposed by the groom. 

What could be the meaning of it all? Whence came the cloud 
which seemed to have risen between the two friends; surely it 
was over himself that the shadow had fallen, and not over little 
Lizette ? 

During his captivity, what was more likely than that he had 
got silly fancies into his mind; or even suppose the little fancy- 
rider had been so much taken up with her lover that she had no 
smiles and merry looks for him, why should he construe it into a 
foreboding of evil ? 

Bah, he would put away these idle fancies such as any silly love- 
sick lover would have indulged in, and on the morrow he would 
laugh heartily at himself for having entertained them. He 
would see Lizette and her handsome lover walking side by side in 
the sunshine, telling the world, if not in words, at least in actions, 
that no proof of what each felt was needed. 
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But even while he pictured in his own mind this happiness for 
one he loved, as half awake, half dreaming, he unconsciously kept 
watch at the window, suddenly it seemed to him that a face 
appeared once again over the geraniums, a face with eyes which 
had so often smiled and danced under his glance, but which now 
were robbed of their brightness by a look of sadness and weari- 
ness such as had won his heart that dreary night, when they had 
thanked him for his kindness, a look such as he had so lately 
prayed he might never see in them again. 

So unlike were they in expression to what he had imagined 
them in the pretty tableau of love and happiness, that for a 
moment the dreamer remained spellbound as it were. 

Then he sprang to his feet, drew aside with a ruthless hand the 
lace curtains, Mrs. Parkins’ pride, which hung over the window, 
and peered down the street. 

Surely it was only his fancy playing him tricks again ; that woe- 
begone countenance had been conjured up by his own imagina- 
tion. 

Yet, no, for there, half way down the road, walking with slow 
steps, as though weary, her head slightly bent as though to hide 
her face from those who passed her on the way, went the well- 
known, well-beloved grey-robed figure, alone, and walking not in 
the sunshine but in the shadow. 

A moment he saw her, then she was lost in the crowd which 
thronged the street, and once more he was left alone with his 
thoughts. It was then, and not till then, that he began to under- 
stand that the cloud which had risen was not over him but over 
some one else whom he loved far better than any one in the whole 
world besides. 

For the rest of the evening Mrs. Parkins found her favourite 
lodger far from the agreeable companion he usually proved himself. 

And small wonder. How could he joke and laugh with the 
memory of those tear-be-dimmed eyes in his mind, a memory which 
haunted him sadly during the night, so that he dreamt—but there, 
dreams are silly things, as he told himself on waking. 

And with that he turned over and went to sleep once more and 
dreamt the same dream again. 


CHAPTER XIV. 


BLIND TRUST. 


OvR friend Jerry woke on the following morning with that strange 
incomprehensible feeling which is common to all of us at certain 
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times in our lives, the feeling that “something was going to 
happen.” 

At first he regarded the sensation with some of his superstition 
of the evening before, but after a little his usual common sense 
prevailed. There is nothing more potent in destroying unhealthy 
fancies and ideas, in my opinion, than sunshine, and next to that, 
in Jerry’s, a good breakfast. 

Therefore it is not surprising that on descending to the parlour 
“the right way up,”—much to the disappointment of the “bad ” 
boy—and finding a substantial breakfast of eggs and ham, toast 
and coffee, provided for him by his admiring landlady—small 
wonder that the other lodgers, after such a scanty meal as their 
limited means could afford, passed the parlour with their nasal 
organ slightly elevated—it is not, I say, surprising that at the 
sight of the good things set out for his benefit, with the morning 
sun making the homely plate and china service look brighter 
than ever any amount of rubbing and scrubbing could make it, 
Jerry was inclined to take a more cheerful view of the matter, 
indeed of things in general, than before, although he could 
not entirely shake off the strange impression which had come 
to him on waking. 

He was more than sorry to know that, save for this last. appear- 
ance, he would not enjoy the advantages of the engagement at 
the Gardens; but having sagely decided that it was no use 
crying over spilt milk, for more reasons than one he rejoiced at 
the fact that he was able to pay the visit he intended. At the 
same time he looked forward to being once more on the road, 
having fully made up his mind that nothing should prevent him 
from starting with the rest of the company. 

He made this declaration to himself with great emphasis, 
perhaps to assure himself against any obstacle Mrs. Parkins 
might raise ; and though not expecting the scene which I have 
already described as following his presentation of the Dutch clock 
in lieu of the Chinese idol, he deemed it wise to make his farewell 
as short as possible. He therefore delayed even speaking of it 
until the last moment. 

During his imprisonment he had paid some attention to his 
theatrical wardrobe, and provided himself with a new and gorgeous 
dress of red, green, and yellow, a perfect marvel in its way. This 
he disposed into his small bag, together with such materials 
as were necessary for the tricks he intended to introduce, and he 
was ready to start for his work. 

These slight preparations were made in almost boyish glee, so 
buoyant had his spirits become; and after many motherly in- 
junctions from Mrs. Parkins to take care of himself, and for all 
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the royal personages in the world not to run any risk of future 
injury, he was at length allowed to depart. 

Mrs. Parkins would herself have been present at the show on 
this grand occasion but for the fact that she and the Methodist 
pew-opener’s sweetheart were elbow deep in a six-weeks’ wash. 

So Jerry, nothing loath to do so, started off alone. He had half 
a mind to wait for Lizette, that they might go together, but on 
second thoughts decided that he should take longer to perform the 
journey than she would. She might not like to go through the 
streets with him, limping and with a stick ; besides, to say the real 
truth, so confuse was he in his own mind as to what he had got 
to say to her, what he was going to do to keep himself from forcing 
from her some solution of the riddle which was so puzzling him, 
that he decided he had best see how things were first before he 
came to any conclusion at all. 

Thus a little after one o’clock saw him walking in the direction 
of the Gardens at a pretty good pace, far greater than he had 
expected to be able to assume. His foot responded right nobly to 
the impulse which bade him hasten. 

After a little, however, he somewhat lessened his speed, for the 
idea had just occurred to him that perhaps a certain little lady 
might overtake him. 

Nor were his hopes doomed to disappointment. About a quarter 
of an hour after he had started, he was watching with interest an 
angry altercation between the driver of an overloaded donkey cart 
and a very resolute policeman, when suddenly a slight girlish 
figure br ushed by him, and before he could look round was already 
some paces in front of him. 

For a few moments he was in doubt, then became suddenly 
conscious that fast retreating from within stay was she for whom 
he had been lingering—the slight figure, grey robed no longer, but 
clad in a becoming costume of cheap cotton brightened by Madame 
Petite’s artistic fingers with a touch of gay ribbons, and wearing a 
little lace fichu sparkling with beads, which danced and glistened 
in the sunlight—a high-crowned hat covered with a mass of 
soft creamy lace and carelessly arranged flowers crowning the head 
of soft brown curls, which Lizette had always hitherto with a 
ruthless hand done her best to reduce to order by means of a 
sober band of black velvet, but which now fell in confusion round 
the prettily moulded neck—in all such a dainty picture that it is 
small wonder that for the space of a few seconds Jerry almost 
came to a standstill on the pavement. 

Of course, to one with his feelings disguise ought to have been 
linpossible; but, in truth, this sudden and totally uaexpected 
transformation from a veritable little Quakeress to the gayest of 
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dainty summer butterflies was enough to have taken away the 
breath of any one far more capable of sustaining a pleasant sur- 
prise than my hero. 

There he stood like a booby, as he afterwards told himself, stock 
still on the pavement, no doubt to the annoyance of more than 
one hurrying passer-by—stood looking with all eyes—I mean with 
every scrap of vision-power—concentrated upon the figure which 
was rapidly receding before him. 

How long he would have remained thus—spell-bound by what 
was after all not such a very remarkable vision on a warm sum- 
mer’s day: only a pretty little girl in a very becoming cotton 
dress—it is impossible to say; but, fortunately for his personal 
safety and the tempers of those passengers in whose way he stood, 
before she had gone many steps Lizette stayed a moment to 
glance round her. 

Whether she was expecting to meet some one, [ cannot say; 
but luckily her action made her aware of Jerry’s presence. In 
a moment she had retraced her steps, and with a pretty gesture 
of surprise—the like of which one might seek in vain from the 
most graceful English girl—she held out both her hands to him 
with a smile of welcome which there was no mistaking. 

“Ts it my friend?” she asked in a clear, glad voice. 

Had Jerry been a reader of poetry he might have quoted some 
one else’s answer to this question, and said something about some- 
body trusting him in all things; but Iam sorry to say that my 
hero’s taste for anything in the shape of rhyme did not extend 
any higher than a comic song, none of which at that moment 
occurred to him as being particularly appropriate to the occasion. 

In lieu of these—from sheer force of habit (I am bound to relate 
the true facts of the case, in spite of their want of the varnish of 
romance) his answer was a well-worn ring phrase. As he shook 
with great heartiness the hand extended to him, he said: 

“Yes, here I am again.” 

This not very striking ceremony over, he again became speech- 
less, but, fortunately, was able to continue his interrupted walk 
with a decent show of regard to outward appearances, while his 
companion saved him the trouble of talking by monopolizing the 
whole of the conversation herself, heartily expressing her gladness 
that he was well enough to make his reappearance, although she 
(lid not say she had missed him during his absence. 

It was just as well she did talk, for although Jerry was conscious 
of every word—broken as some of them were—which fell from her 
lips, I doubt if he perfectly understood the same. 

Not so, many of the passers-by, who, attracted by the clear, 
silvery tones and quaintly-worded sentences which reached their 
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ears, more than once turned and looked with not a little openly- 
expressed approval at the speaker, smiling at her very naive 
utterances. 

Jerry, as he walked along, smiled too—nay, more than once 
found himself laughing aloud, which, strangely enough, was 
just what he had said he should do when he should find himself 
in the little fancy-rider’s presence, who would at once solve his 
riddle for him. 

Where were his dismal forebodings now? What faith would he 
ever place in the common sense he had been wont to look upon 
as so infallible when, after brooding over silly fancies created by 
a half-silly fellow, he had done a little bit of conjuring, which was 
a far greater waste of time than the vanishing coin-trick, being, 
in fact, its very opposite, by conjuring up from his memory the 
face he loved, when it had been full of sorrow and weariness, so 
that it had haunted him even in his dreams ? 

Bah, how easily his silly trick had been exposed! 

One glance at the daintily-clad figure beside him as completely 
dispelled his feverish illusion as does a gleam of summer sunshine 
disperse the gathering clouds. 

Clouds! who speaks of anything so dismal? Who would dare 
breathe such heresy as to say even the faintest shadow was over- 
head to dim this fairy-like creature’s radiant happiness ? 

No wonder Jerry laughed so heartily at his folly. 

What could have been a greater contrast to his gloomy visions 
of the night, before than to see this real Lizette fairly dancing 
along in the sunshine by his side, in all the gaiety of her dainty 
costume of soft falling white material with its bright touches of 
ribbons and snowy lace; what have breathed more defiance 
at his strange remembrance of tear-be-dimmed eyes and pale 
cheeks than the pretty face and eyes sparkling with excitement, 
looking up at him so confidingly from under that captivating 
little edifice of twisted straw and carelessly entwined flowers ? 

What could have been a greater contrast, I say again? What, 
indeed! Unless it was the figure by her side, that of my poor 
hero, who seems to be bent on showing himself in his worst 
colours. 

I say this with reason, and I think for once Jerry himself, as 
he took in all the details of the picture presented to his gaze, 
also became slightly conscious that he was scarcely in harmony 
with it. 

So occupied had he been with what his view of “ things” 
might be, and satisfied with his ring dress, that he completely 
forgot to pay any extra attention to his outside toilet. Thus 
behold him in his ill-fitting pepper-and-salt suit, which like most 
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of his clothes, looked as though it had been made for some one 
of far more robust proportions than himself, he not being able to 
afford a visit to a first-class tailor’s, though I doubt if even then, 
owing to some little defect in nature’s intention when she 
moulded his manly form, a more satisfactory “ fit ” could have been 
obtained—the said suit, owing to his having worn it constantly 
during his imprisonment, and as I have already said, been subject 
to some alterations for the better indulgence of his sleight-of-hand 
propensities, being somewhat “ baggy” in appearance. His neck- 
tie had once been of a bright crimson in colour, ornamented with 
a profusion of large yellow horse-shoes, but time had mercifully 
reduced its brightness to a far less appalling hue. This appen- 
dage, as my reader will no doubt imagine, from the circumstances 
under which he was placed, had as usual sought the vicinity 
of his right ear, where it stuck up with fiery stiffness, while 
his hat, in compliance with his custom when enjoying a 
leisurely stroll, was tilted slightly at the back of his head, com- 
pleting an ensemble which by the greatest stretch of imagination 
I can hardly describe as artistic or stylish. 

Not accustomed to regard his beauty as that of the Adonis 
type, Jerry did not attempt to disguise from himself that the 
meaning of several glances which he saw turn from him to his 
companion and back again was hardly of a complimentary nature 
to himself; in fact, he did not feel at all disconcerted when he 
heard a tall, fashionably-dressed young swell with stick, collar, 
eye-glass, waxed moustache, false teeth, carefully curled hair, 
crimson silk handkerchief and all, say to a companion in that 
languid drawl which is such a mark of good breeding and blue 
blood, after a prolonged stare at the little fancy-rider—which 
was a distinct denial of both, “ What a deuced queer couple. 
They’re not ‘spoons’ I should think. Devilish pretty girl; but 
what acut fora man! Makes one think that fellow Durwin knew 
something after all.” 

Even if Jerry had been well read enough to have understood the 
meaning of the reference to the exponent of the man versus 
monkey theory, I do not suppose his honesty of nature would 
have allowed him to resent very greatly the inference. Instead he 
was taken up with stealing admiring glances at Lizette as she 
tripped along beside him, heartily, but in less coarse language, 
endorsing the bold criticism of her, and while he could not resist 
a sigh that it was not only outwardly that the contrast was so 
great, his heart was full of unselfish happiness that the fears 
which he had entertained were so unfounded. 

So on the two walked, chatting gaily as they had so often 
done in days gone by, only that every now and then Lizette would 
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glance round her quickly, as though expecting to see another 
friend, noting which, Jerry at once began to cast about for some 
excuse by means of which he should be able to escape spoiling 
the lovers’ téte-a-téte should there be any addition to the party. 

He might, however, have spared himself the trouble of planning 
this manceuvre for the cause for it did not appear, and though he 
thought he could detect a gleam of disappointment in the laugh- 
ing brown eyes, Lizette talked on as gaily as ever until they 
entered the Gardens. 

Here, upon passing through the gates, Jerry saw the announce- 
ment of the two performances of the show, in which for the last 
time the greatest attractions were to be set forth. Among the 
many wonders so gorgeously set forth in flaming letters he found 
himself described as the world-renowned conjuring clown (the 
importance that this glaring advertisement gave to his attempts 
in the magic art!), and in larger letters than all was announced 
Miss Rosa Petman’s marvellous performance on the well-known 
“ fire horse ” Bonfire, in which she would ride him among lighted 
lamps, and over blazing five-barred gates. 

* By jingo,” said Jerr 'y, reading this last announcement through, 
* the guv ‘nor means to make a dash this time. This ought to 
fetch ’em, royalty and all, if anything would. It’s a strong enough 
bill for anything.” 

Jerry of course, being an old hand, was allowing in his calcula- 
tions for the deluding charms of adjectives and notes of exclamation, 
which were, as usual, liberally displayed in the aforesaid adver- 
tisement, 

“Where does Bonfire come from?” he went on, turning to 
Lizette for information. “One of my friend Daystar’s aliases ? 
But I don’t think even the guv’nor, much less his daughter, would 
make him take to this trick.” 

“No,” said Lizette, rather absently stroking down the folds of 
her dress. “ He was belonging to Monsieur Detrop, where I and 
my father were before I came here. He is a beautiful horsc. 
Monsieur trained him himself. He was very clever at it, and 
could make Bonfire behave so well that the people would wave 
their handkerchiefs and shout. Monsieur was very kind to me. 
He used to teach me to ride Bonfire sometimes; it was easy. 
He would say, ‘Don’t have ze fear, and he will be good horse ; 
but if he feel you—what you call—shrink, he will shrink too, and 

zen it will be—what they say, “all up.” (This with another 
of those pretty gestures which made her chatting so charming.) 

So Jerry thought, and half expressed as much in his look of 
honest admiration. ‘Then you and this famous Bonfire are old 
friends,” he said. “ Mr. Detrop was good to teach you his tricks.” 
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“ Ah, there was not much to do, if you did not shrink and held 
him like Monsieur showed me how. He said to my father that 
one day he would let me have him, but, I do not know how it was, 
Madame did not like that I should learn. She was too fearful to 
do so herself ; but, as I say to her, I am young, I do not mind, and 
she was so angry.” 

Jerry could not help laughing at the very innocent wonderment 
with which this statement was made, but promptly agreed that he 
saw no reason why her husband’s kindness to his old ‘friend’s child 
should have roused Madame’s wrath. 

“She did not mean to be unkind,” went on Lizette, “ but when 
my father died and I went to ask Monsieur to give me a turn, he 
said ‘ Yes,’ but Madame said ‘ No,’ and so I went on trying to get 
something to do, until I came here and found you. Since then I 
have not had to worry.” 

At first Jerry felt very much inclined to rebel that that 
“personal pronoun” was not his his own property, but after a 
moment gave up the idea and took to wondering how it was, even 
while she had been friendless and worried in the big world, Lizette 
had been able to retain her childlike faith in her fellow-creatures. 

“ And now,” went on Lizette in her queer way, “ Monsieur is 
dead (why is it, I wonder, people die? I wish they wouldn't ), and 
Madame has sold the good Bonfire to Mr. Petman.” 

** And Miss Petman is to ride him. Well, she’s plucky enough 
for anything. 1 don’t think she will shrink.” 

Lizette did not reply. Her face was not visible to Jerry as she 
was looking round her, and perhaps did not hear his remark. 
When she again turned her head Jerry glanced at her face. He 
was surprised to see on it a look which he could not quite under- 
stand. Following the direction of her eyes, he found them 
gazing after a tall figure which was walking rather quickly on 
the reverse side of the way, and some few paces in front of them. 

We will not stop to ascertain why there should have been 
so much disappointment and vexation in Lizette’s looks from 
what was evidently a trifle, which would cause her lover as much 
annoyance as herself, viz., having missed seeing her among the 
crowd which was pouring in at the Garden gates. 

Silly child, how absurd to be cast down at what was so easily 
remedied. 

Why, even Jerry, who had sought in vain for a way to make an 
opportunity to ask a qnestion on which his life’s happiness 
depended, was equal to an occasion like this. 

Without betraying consciousness that he had noticed anything 
amiss, he effected a manceuvre which would have done credit to 
a far more skilled diplomatist. Artfully declaring his watch to be 
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fully half an hour faster than the hands indicated, he advised his 
companion to hasten her steps, he doing likewie. 

Thus, at a pretty smart pace for un invalid, he led the way 
until the tall figure on the opposite side of the road had been dis- 
tanced by several yards, a method of proceeding which did not 
escape that gentleman’s notice; and while it might have set 
Lizette’s fears at rest—if she had any—lest Jerry had noticed her 
annoyance at the contretemps, it also recalled it a second time. 

This, however, was once more dispelled when, pleading some- 
thing about his foot paining him, Jerry indicated a short cut 
to the cireus ground, to reach which it was necessary to cross 
the road. 

Having done this he either became confused in his geography 
of the Gardens or troubled all of a sudden with a remarkably short 
memory, both for the pain in his foot and his suggestion, for he 
made no further allusion to any short cut, with the result that in 
a few moments, on casting a furtive glance behind him to see how 
his plans were succeeding, he was able to discover with the 
greatest naivelé the presence of the ring-master, who also looked 
_ a little surprised at this meeting with his lady-love, “totally un- 
expected as it was of course,” thought the skilful diplomatist. 

So engrossed was the latter in congratulating himself on the 
success of his stratagem that he forgot to notice the greeting 
between the lovers, though he did think during the remainder 
of the walk that perhaps they would have felt more at their ease 
had he been able to have relieved them of his presence. 


(To be continued.) 
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By JOHN BAKER HOPKINS. 


Mr. PETER ProG said he had done his best and the best could do 
no better. Mrs. Peter Prog called him a fool and a wretch, and 
declared that he ought to be ashamed of himself. They exchanged 
high and low words for a full half-hour, and then she went into 
hysterics, and he went to the “Dragon” and comforted himself 
with two of unsweetened. 

Mr. Peter Prog commenced his commercial career as a purveyor 
of skewered meat for cats, and having sold his round became a 
dresser of tripe, a manufacturer of sausages, and a maker of pork 
and beef pies. Well, it is not strictly correct to say that Mr. 
Prog dressed, or manufactured, or made, but he had a shop down 
East at which he retailed tripe, sausages, and meat pies. 

The business had recently fallen off to such an extent that Mr. 
Prog was suffering from what he vernacularly described as an awful 
attack of the shorts. The financial crisis had become so acute 
that both water and gas were likely to be cut off. Mr. Prog, who 
does not lack courage or ingenuity, had resolved to borrow water 
from his neighbours, on the ground that he had a dispute with 
the Water Co. which was to be brought before a Court of Law ; 
and in regard to the cutting off of the gas, he intended to put his 
oil reading-lamp, which had an imitation ground-glass shade, into 
his shop window and label it “The Electric Light.” Just then 
the landlord’s agent called, and with cruel emphasis said that 
unless the over-due rent was paid within a week there would be a 
distress. 

“That is a crusher!” exclaimed Mr. Prog. “But I shall see 
the day when landlordism will be stamped out in England, as it 
has been in Ireland.” 

Then ensued the domestic scene which culminated in hysterics 
and two of unsweetened. 

Presently Mr. Prog took off his apron, put on his Sunday coat 
and his tall hat, left the shop in charge of Mrs. Prog, omnibused 
to Dalston, and arrived at a little villa on the door of which was a 
big brass plate inscribed, “Mr. Augustus Allrig, Accountant.” 

* Why, Prog, how are you? It is blue moons since we collis- 
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sioned. I am tol lol, and been doing tol lol with other people's 
fortunes and misfortunes. How do you find business and brass? ” 

“Things couldn’t be worse. No business, and no coin.” 

“Ah! the common complaint, Prog. Commerce is flat, and 
speculation stagnant. The trader’s capital is standing at livery 
eating its head off. But the tide is turning, and those who 
weather the storm will soon be riding at anchor in the port of 
leaping and bounding prosperity.” 

* But I can’t weather the storm, and I want your advice about 
the wrecking.” 

“ What, Prog, is it a case of knee-deep in the difs ? ” 

Mr. Prog nodded. 

“Tam sorry, but not surprised, for knee-deep difs is the pre- 
vailing epidemic. I'll soon get you out of the mud. What do you 
owe ?” 

* About £500.” 

* Say £1,000, for an insolvent never knows how much he owes 
until he sees it in black and white. What are the assets ?” 

* Nothing.” 

“You mean nothing for the creditors ?” 

“ Nothing for the creditors, Allrig, and nothing for me. The 
landlord will make a clean sweep.” 

Mr. Allrig elevated his shoulders. 

* Prog, you have been imprudent.” 

“ That is what my wife says.” 

“The eyes of the wife see the holes in the coat of the husband, 
and I must observe that on this occasion I quite agree with your 
amiable leasehold. When you were in credit you should have 
put by a sub rosa reserve.” 

* But I didn’t, and so I suppose you cannot help me.” 

“ Debts a thou, and assets a nought is a fix. Is this your first 
burst ?” 

="Tos.” 

“Then, Prog, I see a gleam of daylight. This is your first 
burst, or would be if it came to a burst. Why, so far as the world 
knows, you may have been making a fortune ever since you 
plunged into the vortex of commerce. Never to have burst is 
half the battle won. How long have you been in trade?” 

‘Eleven years.” 

“ Was the shop in the same line before you took it ?” 

“T rather think it was fried fish.” 

* Anyhow, it was in the food line. That will do. Old established 
and never burst! It is an egg as sure as I am Allrig and you are 
Prog.” 

“Egg! What do you mean?” 
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* Prog, I will convert you.” 

“ If you were down as I am you wouldn’t enjoy a joke.” 

“Tam not joking. I will convert you. That is to say, I will 
convert Peter Prog into Peter Prog & Co. (Limited), pay all your 
debts and put a net thousand in your pocket.” 

“T do not in the least understand you.” 

*‘ Why, I will turn your business into a limited liability company.” 

* Don’t fool me, Allrig, there is no business to turn.” 

“You leave that tome. You owe about £3,000?” 

*“ No, not £1,000.” 

“Yes you do, for if I am to hatch the limited egg, you will 
have to give bills to me, and to my friend Mr. Hugh Fitzblade, 
for just over £2,000, supposed to be for money lent. Do you see 
it?” 

“No, I don’t. Iam in the dark.” 

“ Well, Prog, if we try the conversion, you stand to lose nothing 
if we fail, and if we succeed to pocket £1,000. We stand to lose 
time and money if we fail, and so we must have security for a 
share of the swag if we succeed. That is Fitzblade’s plan when 
he undertakes the getting up of a going-concern limited.” 

After a while Mr. Prog understood the scheme, though he did 
not believe his business could be converted, and he accepted bills 
to the amount of £2,125 drawn by Mr. Allrig, saying: 

“We might as well have had a drink with the money paid for 
the stamps. People will not be such fools as to take shares in my 
shop.” 

My dear Prog, your shop seen through the prospectus medium 
will look like a gold and diamond mine.” 

In two or three days Mr. Hugh Fitzblade, the brilliant bubble 
blower, called at the shop. 

“Well, Mr. Prog, I am prepared to float Peter Prog & Co. 
(Limited). These are my financial arrangements. Capital, 
£100,000. Deferred shares, £40,000, which wi!l not rank for 
dividend until 10 per cent. dividend has been paid on the other 
shares. £30,000 in 12} per cent. five-pound debentures, to be 
paid off in five years and secured as a first charge on all the 
property of the company. £30,000 in five-pound bonus shares. 
With each £5 debenture a £5 bonus share will be given.” 

“ Wonderful!” exclaimed Mr. Prog. ‘Out of a business that 
is worth nothing, you propose to make a £100,000 company.” 

“The maxim ex nihilo nihil fit does not apply to limited 
liability financing. Besides, there is something, that is the busi- 
ness. You are to be paid £42,000 for the going concern, £40,000 
in the deferred shares, and £2,000 in cash. You will be relieved 
of your debts and have a clear £1,000.” 

VOL. XXXVIII. g 
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“Didn’t you say £2,000 cash?” 

“What! Mr. Prog, does not £1,000 in lieu of smash and 
nought satisfy you? It is £2,000 cash, but £1,000 will be a con- 
tribution towards the cost of getting up and floating. But as you 
will be Managing Director you may screw out a little more in the 
guise of salary.” 

“T wonder if it will be a go?” 

“T am strongly of opinion that it will, Mr. Prog. The peculiar 
features of your business have enabled me to outline a most 
imposing prospectus. Also I have introduced the latest attrac- 
tions into the financial arrangements. My dear sir, the 124 per 
cent. debentures and bonus shares, that is shares for nothing, is a 
stroke of finahcing genius that insures success. In finance of the 
limited liability, the double L sort, there is much in a name, and 
the stalest fish is like the rose to the confiding nose of the small 
capitalist, if called by the name of the fragrant flower.” 

“That is why you have debentures ? ” 

“Precisely. Call them shares and they might not take, whilst 
123 per cent. debentures secured on the whole property of the 
company are sure to be alluring when they are decorated with the 
gratis shares.” 

“ And people will not see that the debentures are no better 
than shares ? ” 

“No. In fact the £5 debenture and the £5 gratis share is 
only a £5 share that is made to look like a £10 investment for £5 
paid. Further, your £40,000 of deferred shares will be deposited 
by you as a special security for the payment of the debentures. 
Ah! it is a beautiful notion to make your shares, and then make 
them figure as your security!” 

“Don’t you think we had better have this shop got up a little ?” 

“What, Mr. Prog? A iittle paint and varnish and made to 
look rather wholesale ? No, it is not worth while. The people 
we lighten never look beyond the prospectus. Mr. Allrig will go 
over your books and vouchers and prepare a balance sheet.” 

“ T have only one book.” 

“Leave that to Allrig. He will find all that is necessary for 
the interest of the company. He will have to show a rapidly 
growing £20,000 per annum.” 

“It can’t be done, Mr. Fitzblade. The income of this shop 
is not now much over that number of farthings.” 

“ Farthings are merely undeveloped sovereigns. A trader in 
your position has no idea of the value of his business until he is 
converted and sees it in the prospectus. Leave it to Allrig, who 
is very skilful in compound multiplication.” 

When a week later Mr. Peter Prog read the prospectus of 
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Peter Prog & Co. (Limited), he was not only astonished but 
also bewildered, and exclaimed : 

“If I am Peter Prog, then Peter Prog & Co. (Limited) isa 
tremendous do; and if the limited is not a tremendous do, I am 
not Peter Prog!” 

Some extracts from the charming prospectus will repay 
perusal. 

“This company has been formed to acquire as a going concern, 
and to carry on and develop the old established and lucrative 
business of Mr. Peter Prog, the eminent tripe dresser, sausage 
manufacturer, and meat pie maker.” 

“From all parts of the inhabited globe there is a continually 
increasing rush of orders for the celebrated Peter Prog tripe. 
Being dressed by a peculiar process it is readily digested by the 
weakest stomach ; and invalids who can get it are quickly restored 
to the robustest health. Not only does it give Herculean 
strength to the enfeebled, but it conserves and increases the 
strength of the strongest. When the business arrangements are 
completed, the directors estimate the weekly sale of a hundred 
tons of tripe, which will give the company a net profit of about 
£14,000 per annum. The Peter Prog sausage is also a famous 
edible. It enchants the palate and agrees with the tenderest 
stomach. The meat is sothoroughly masticated by the Peter Prog 
machine that those who have to take a hurried meal or who have 
defective teeth can safely swallow the Peter Prog sausage without 
the time-consuming and laborious dentistical process of chewing. 
The consumption of this popular and sanitary preparation of car- 
nivorous food already exceeds half a million per diem. The profit 
on the sausage is very large, but for business reasons the directors 
deem it inexpedient to publish details. It is needless to dilate on 
the extraordinary virtues of Peter Prog pork-pie, which is the 
delight of the rich and the luxury of the poor. It so melts in 
the mouth that it has been used as food for toothless infants who 
have refused the bottle. The richness and exquisite flavour of the 
Strasbourg pie is combined with an unprecedented nutritive force. 
The sale during the past five years has averaged 37,000 per diem, 
and the future of this lucrative department will be appreciated 
since three continental War Ministers are considering the expedi- 
ency of giving the three armies of the three Great Powers a daily 
ration of Peter Prog pie, which endues the limbs of the daily con- 
sumer with the tenacity of steel and the elasticity of india-rubber.” 

“Mr. Augustus Allrig, the eminent accountant, shows the present 
profit to be £22,500 per annum net, and an immediate and vast 
increase may be regarded as inevitable.” 

“Mr. Peter Prog turns his business into a company for the 
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better adjustment of his family settlements and because he 
eontemplates devoting much of his time to the public service, 
but he retains a large interest in the business, and insists upon 
taking £40,000 out of the £42,000 to be paid for the going con- 
cern in paid hard-up shares. So confident is he of the future of 
the company that he is willing that his shares shall not rank for 
dividend until 10 per cent. has been paid on the ordinary shares. 
Also he will deposit his shares with the company as an additional 
security for the debenture holders.” 

“The directors have much pleasure in announcing that Mr. 
Peter Prog has consented to act as managing director for three 
years for the nominal salary of £500 per annum. His know- 
ledge and experience are of incalculable value.” 

“The five-pound debentures now offered to the public bear 
interest at the rate of 124 per cent. per annum and are redeemable 
at par in five years. They are secured as a first charge on all 
the revenue and property of the company, and also by the deposit 
of the vendor’s shares; that is to say, a deposit of £40,000 to col- 
laterally secure £30,000. The directors can therefore recommend 
these debentures as one of the soundest investments ever offered 
to the public. Also a fully paid up five-pound bonus share will 
be given with every five-pound debenture, so that the debenture 
holders will have a permanent and profitable interest in the 
company. Without being unduly sanguine the directors are 
distinctly of opinion that even the first year’s net income will, 
after paying the debenture interest, give at least 12 per cent. 
dividend on the share capital, and therefore the debenture holders 
may calculate on a minimum dividend of at least 244 per cent. on 
their investment. The debentures are secured by the whole 
revenue and property of the company and by a deposit of 
£40,000, and besides that, there are the presented bonus shares, 
estimated to further yield a minimum dividend of 12 per cent. 
Comment on these figures would be superfluous. Why paint the 
lily or gild refined gold? The bonus share debentures of Peter 
Prog & Co. (Limited) are an exceptional chance for investors.” 

* The lists will be opened on the 1st April and closed at 4 p.m. 
on the 4th. The debentures will be allotted in the order of appli- 
cation, and therefore an early application is advised.” 

Enclosed with the prospectus was a slip of paper on which was 
printed the following extract from the Isle of Dogs Illuminator : 


“THE ART OF WAR, 

“ The revolution in the art of war effected by the introduction of modern weapons 
is now to be followed by a revolution in feeding armies, Upon the nourishment of 
the soldier depends his strength, his power to resist and throw off disease, to bear the 
fatigues of a campaign, and to face the foo on the field of battle. We hear that three 
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of the Great Powers are about to contract with Mr. Peter Prog to supply their 
soldiers with a daily ration, that is, with one of his marvellous two-pound pork pies. 
The Peter Prog pork pie is the most remarkable food production of this or any other 
age. Like the hot-house pine it combines all the delicious flavours so that ever: 
palate is gratified and at the same time its nutritive power is unexampled, Fed on the 
Peter Prog pie a one-legged man walked thirty-two miles without a rest, and woul! 
have walked. farther only his wooden stump was worn out by the remarkable feat. 
The continental military contract will be fora million and a half of pies per diem, and 
it is estimated that machinery driven by 500 horse power will be required to produce 
that quantity of pies. Mr. Peter Proz, who is also the dresser of the tripe which bears 
his name and which is renowned all over the world, and who is the manufacturer of tle 
celebrated Sanitarian Sausage, is about to convert his vast enterprise into a limite: 
liability company. We are not surprised to learn that even before the company is 
announced there is speculation in the shares, which are being eagerly bought at go per 
cent. premium. Those who get allotments will be very lucky.” 

Besides profuse advertising, a hundred thousand circulars and the 
quotation from the Jsle of Dogs Illuminator were posted. Nearly 
£8,000 was received for debentures , and therefore Mr. Fitzblade’s 
forecast as to the success of his prospectus and financial arrange- 
ments proved to be correct. Paying off the charges on the 
business, that is the debts of Mr. Prog, and the bills he gave to 
Mr. Allrig, absorbed about £3,000. There was £2,000 cash for 
Mr. Prog, of which Mr. Fitzblade had £1,000. The sundry 
expenses were about £2,000. Half a year’s interest to the deben- 
ture holders came to about £500. 

In nine months a bogus creditor for £150, who was a Fitzblade 
puppet, presented a winding-up petition, and the Court made thie 
usual winding-up order. Mr. Augustus Allrig, who was the 
official winder-up, and the lawyers soon pocketed the assets, for 
no less than nine Queen’s Counsel, of course instructed by nine 
solicitors, appeared in the case. Among the seventy debenture 
(and bonus share) holders were five families who were utterly 
ruined by Peter Prog & Co. (Limited). Mr. Peter Prog bought a 
nice business in a West End suburb; Mr. Allrig opened an office 
in the City, and took a villa at Hi: immersmith; the brilliant 
bubble-blower, Mr. Hugh Fitzblade, treated himself to a new 
yacht out of the plunder he made by the Prog conversion. 

You never heard of Peter Prog & Co. (Limited)? But if you 
make inquiry, you will find that Peter Prog & Co. (Limited) is 
only a fair sample of many going-concern limiteds, by which the 
unwary are fooled and defrauded. Formerly, rogues said that an 
incendiary fire was better than bankruptcy, and now they hold 
that conversion into a limited company is far better than a fire. 
Very much better for the rogues, but very much, worse for their 
victims. Thieves who commit a crime are stupid as well as dis- 
honest, since it is so easy to rob without incurring the risk of 
being dry-docked. Be a bubble-blower and you can plunder with 
impunity, live on the fat of many lands, and die in the odour 
of testamentary sanctity. 
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CHapTer VI. 


MAISIE. 


In an elegant three-story house, situated in Tenth Street, just a 
short distance west of Broadway, lived Maisie Winter, the cele- 
brated New York belle and heiress; a leader of fashion, a queen 
of society, an only child, and an orphan, both parents having died 


soon after the other and leaving her a splendid fortune. Maisie 
had been naturally a good deal spoilt. Her brother Leslie had, 
on the death of his father, succeeded to a safe brokerage business 
in Wall Street, which, with about $50,000 invested by the deceased 
parent before his death, brought in a snug income. But Maisie 
was richer than her brother, her uncle having made her his sole 
heiress, and Mr. Harrison, her guardian, had some difficulty in 
restraining the extravagant tastes of Maisie, who of late had 
grown more reckless than ever. The count had succeeded in 
rousing her jealousy through the reports circulated relating to 
Ethel Ashworth; but things were daily growing hotter than he 
quite liked in New York; he had enemies, too, in London and 
Paris, who were rather too explicit and fond of advertizing him in 
the papers; so he realized the fact that if he were to succeed in 
carrying off the young heiress, it must be done by a coup de main, 
or even she and her passionate love and devotion might change. 
Leslie was very fond of his sister, and herein lay a new danger. 
Leslie knew Harry Benham and Will Travers intimately, and they 
would be sure to influence Leslie’s mind against him all they could. 
Wilfred was a very clever man, if of questionable birth and habits 
of life—a shallow butterfly very likely, but a desperate man all the 
same, longing for wealth and a safe position, all of which could 
only be secured by winning Maisie. Leslie was a good fellow; 
keeping late hours or fast company had no fascination for him, 
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and the only organization of which he was a member was the 
yacht club. Passionately fond of boating, he had purchased for 
himself one of the fastest yachts belonging to the club, of which 
he was an esteemed member. He had named it the “ Maisie,” in 
honour of his sister, and it was his custom to take her out during 
the bright summer season for pleasant excursions in the Bay or 
out upon the Sound. 

Maisie had first met the count in a Belgravian drawing-room, 
been introduced to him, and fallen in love with him after meeting 
him at several dances, “at homes,” and when riding in the Row. 
Her romantic mind (most Americans are extremely matter-of-fact) 
was entranced with his talents, gifts, and love of art. When he 
sang, it seemed as if his song were addressed to her alone, and as 
he had followed her to New York, poor Maisie had no chance of 
forgetting him. 

Mr. Harrison, her guardian, had flatly refused his sanction to the 
marriage, so had Leslie, while the elderly chaperone, Mrs. Masham, 
was profuse in her abuse and objections; but then she objected to 
them all, thought Maisie, the tears stealing to her eyes and her 
mouth sad and drawn. 

She had written to Wilfred only that very morning a note that 
caused him considerable triumph. It ran thus: 

*‘ Leslie and Mrs. Masham are going to make a call this after- 
noon, and I am to keep house, and I shall feel lonely. Cannot 
you come up for some music and coffee ?—MalIsig.” 

And now sitting in her own room soon after Mrs. Masham’s 
departure, an answer to this note was put into her hand. 

“* My dearest,—I will be sure tocome. I long for a chance to 
meet you alone, and whisper something in your ear.—WILFRED.” 

The paper was deliciously perfumed, the crest and a motto all 
executed in perfect taste, and Maisie read and re-read every word 
of the note over and over again. 

Love, born at a glance, a sigh, a word ruled her, and he had 
subjected her to a slow process of moral torture, doubt, and fears, 
which would pave the way to victory. 

Maisie cared less about Worth’s toilettes now, less about her 
beauty, her position, her conquests. She even refused invitations, 
shut herself up, to the dismay and despair of all her dear admiring 
friends, who marvelled at this eclipse of their social sun, and 
abandoned herself to dreams. She summoned her maid to-day 
and wore a very charming toilette, such as the count had once 
expressed his approval of. Wilfred never held himself cheap— 
even his enemies respected him, copied his clothes, and above 
all boots. 

Her dress was composed of brown Ottoman silk and velvet— 
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that dark, rich, seal-brown which is so becoming to blondes, and 
she surveyed herself in countless mirrors to judge of its effect. 
Then she fastened a gardenia at her throat, and took up a novel 
to while away the time ere he arrived. 

Maisie’s drawing-room was universally admired, everything 
harmonized and suggested poems in tone and colour, soothing to 
the senses, from the choice old blue and Derby crown to the 
decorative art of the walls. 

Four o’clock came and with it a ring at the door-bell; she heard 
the sound of horses’ feet, the jingle of harness. 

Maisie ran to the window, drew aside the curtain, and saw the 
count fling the reins to his groom and descend on to the 
pavement. 

A few seconds after her door was thrown open, and the count 
ushered in with the greatest repect by her footman. 

“ This is good of you,” said Wilfred, for once in earnest, and 
advancing with outstretched hand. All acting was now thrown 
aside. ‘ Are you really glad to see me?” There was a world of 
expression in her eyes, which looked, however, unmistakably red 
as if she had been crying. 

“Why haven’t you called before to see us?” asked Maisie 
trembling. She was a spoilt favourite of fortune, and he had 
made her suffer in his own wise, peculiar way. 

“ IT have had some most important business matters to attend 
to, which have kept me very busy this week,” he said, kissing her 
hand ere he sank upon the couch. 

“Always business,” said Maisie, trying to be playful, in a 
sweet girlish way. ‘I’m afraid business makes men very forget- 
ful and ungallant,” looking at him archly. 

*“T could never forget you, Miss Winter—I wish I could—by 
Jove I do.” 

“Oh! that is absurd,” laughed Maisie nervously but delighted. 

“As for my being ungallant—why, as I before told you, my 
business affairs required my attention lately to the exclusion of 
all else. You fair creatures, who live in dreams surrounded by 
luxury, are apt to forget this.” 

He spoke a little severely, with the least dash of scorn. Maisie 
recovered herself. 

“Business affairs are always convenient excuses, I’m afraid,” 
she persisted. “ You had time to call on the Ashworths.” 

“‘ My acquaintance with them is but a slight one—the father 
consults me on various speculations now and then, andthe girls 
are very charming.” 

Sp uaa | Ethel,” hazarded Maisie, her jealousy stifling her 
pride. 
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“Yes, especially Ethel; and how well she dances, too; she 
would create a perfect furore in London.” 

* But don’t you think Florrie is prettier ? ” 

“ T have never given her beauty a thought.” 

“Well, then, you admire Ethel—freckles, golden hair, small 
waist, and all.” 

Wilfred laughed. Ethel had been a very useful decoy-duck, he 
knew. 

* Business took me there,” he said sulkily in a changed voice. 

Maisie was afraid she had angered him and hastened to atone. 

“Shall I sing you something?” she asked penitently, her 
beautiful eyes swimming again in a strange dusky mist. 

“Your presence is a song and you a poem,” he answered ; 
then quickly and sternly, “ Maisie, I cannot and will not go on 
any longer duped and befooled. I love you, child, and you 
know it, and you care nothing for my suffering. Some day you 
will drive me away from you for ever—never to return.” 

He passed his arm round her as he spoke, and leaving his seat 
led her to the sofa and seated himself by her side. 

*“‘ Maisie, those words haunt me when I am near you. Do you 
remember : ; 


“* For in your eyes I think I once have seen 
A light like love, that meant the world to me. 
God help me! dreaming of what might have been. 
God help you! for it was too good to be’?” 


“Too good to be!” echoed Maisie dreamily, the tears in her 
eyes—tears of love and joy mingled. 

“ Why too good to be?” 

There was an instant’s silence ; a flash of light from eyes that 
loved, and Wilfred turned and for the first time kissed her. Both 
were very pale. Then Maisie let her head lie on his shoulder as 
if it were a safe resting-place ; and he knew her heart was won. 

* Will you trust me, my darling ? Will you take the one step 
that will insure your being mine—my wife, dearest ?” he pleaded, 
taking from his finger a magnificent diamond and emerald ring 
and drawing it on hers. 

“Yes” fell from Maisie’s lips, and she clung to him a little, 
terrified but dazzled at her daring. He pushed back her hair 
gently. 

* You will promise to marry me, Maisie, to be my own darling 
wife? Say once, ‘I love you.’” 

“Yes,” faltered Maisie again, “I love you, Wilfred. I will do 
what you wish.” 

The count had his redeeming points and moods; goodness 
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came to him in fits. He meant to do his duty and be a good 
husband to this dear girl, who trusted him in the teeth of 
all opposition and scandal. He registered a vow that Maisie 
should never regret her decision—a vow that, after many broken 
ones, he certainly kept. Human nature is a strange mass of 
contradictions, and Wilfred was so amazed at his present run of 
good fortune, he told himself he should be a fool to break her 
heart or be ungrateful to destiny. Then he sang to her in his 
rich, clear baritone a charming romance all about truth, and 
fidelity, and devotion that entranced Maisie still more, and that 
seemed to seal their mutual vows for ever. 

“ Dreaming of what might have been?” he whispered, smiling 
into her happy eyes as he said good-bye. “ Dearest—my promised 
wife ; happiness will dawn for us—only trust me.” 

Another kiss and he was gone—a victor over evil fortune, men, 
and fate. 


CuHarTer VII. 
A GAME OF CHESS. 


Erne. had not seen the count for several days after she had read 
what she sincerely believed was a libel concerning him, although 
she had written, begging some explanation, and in his silence, 
and above all in his absence, the girl doubted, and for the first 
time, the reality of those erratic protestations he had made her 
in declaring his heart was hers, and hers alone. Pride, woman’s 
most useful shield, helped her to bear up against the blow this 
disillusion dealt her. Suppose, after all, her father and sister 
were right, and he had only amused himself at her expense? She 
was highly indignant that his name should be coupled with hers, 
when he had never once made her a direct offer of marriage. 
Hints, sighs, hand-pressures, delicate homage indirectly conveyed 
had all misled Ethel, who was the soul of candour and truth her- 
self. Yes, she admitted now there had always been something 
vague and untangible about him, something that you were sure 
would always be able to wriggle out of a difficulty—a man on 
whom nothing made any real or lasting impression, nothing ever 
eally affected, save what related to his self-interest and personal 
pleasure. To love him was to resemble an Ixion, in love with the 
clouds. Ethel did her utmost not to sink into depression. She 
fought her nervous weakness and susceptibility in every way, 
always secretly aided by that passionate pride of hers which ever 
made her smile when she felt most inclined to weep. 
Harry read all this struggle and secretly rejoiced that danger 
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was over in the quarter he most dreaded; he had always seen 
through the count’s moves; he and Will Travers both divined 
that the aim of his life was to marry Maisie Winter and secure 
her fortune. 

“‘ Perhaps Ethel may be inclined to see me to-day,” Harry was 
saying to Will, as they walked arm-in-arm together down the 
Broadway. ‘I thought she looked better and brighter on Sunday, 
and bowed to me quite pleasantly, just as she used to.” 

‘TI always prophesied her eyes would be opened in time to that 
man’s conduct,” said Will. ‘Suppose we go over this afternoon 
and take the girls on the Bay in your yacht, and then go back 
there to dinner if they invite us.” 

“ All right, old fellow ; and you can flirt with Florrie. I always 
fancied you were sweet in that quarter.” 

After lunching together the two friends went on at once to 
Mr. Ashworth’s, and were ushered in the drawing-room, which 
they found empty. 

After waiting a few minutes Florrie entered the room followed 
by her father. 

“ Delighted to see you both,” he said, shaking them heartily 
by the hand. ‘You, Mr. Travers, are just the very person [ 
wanted to see, and indeed was thinking of calling upon.” 

Harry looked at Will, and knew that visit would have reference 
to the Giltwell Mining Company. 

However, no more was said at present on the subject. Florrie 
began chatting to Will, and they talked away with so much 
animation and verve they were forgetting all about time. Harry 
glanced at his watch. He felt fidgetty, bored, disappointed. 
Ethel had not appeared, and he had not. liked to allude to her. 
But at last he said, turning to Florrie and driven almost to 
desperation : 

“How is your sister Ethel?” and then coloured, like a boy, 
instead of displaying the coolness of a muscular young Apollo. 

* Ethel,” repeated Florrie, drawing forward her sister’s favourite 
rocking-chair and seating herself in it, “left me soon after our 
walk; she complained of a bad headache, and could not eat her 
lunch.” 

‘I’m sorry to hear it,” he said gravely. Please give her my 
regrets on her indisposition, but tell her I had hoped she would 
have accompanied us on our yachting expedition to-day on board 
the ‘Seagull.’” 

“‘ Headache ! indisposition !” cried Mr. Ashworth looking vexed. 
“T don’t know what has come to Ethel lately. She looks like a 
ghost and eats nothing, and wants me to send her to England to 
stay with her aunt Jane in London.” 
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“The doctor said she had had a touch of fever,” said Florrie 
reproachfully ; “ we cannot always control our health.” 

**No, very likely not, but we can our temper.” 

“Oh, papa! Ethel’s a sweet temper when she’s well, and then 
she studies hard and chit deep subjects.” 

“ Let her amuse herself. Do we want any blue stockings here ? 
Do I ask her to write a philosophical work or earn anything by 
her pen? There, I’ve no patience with such nonsense.” 

Harry smiled and glanced at Will. “Ask her to honour us 
to-day with her company, the fresh air will do her good,” he saic. 
* Do, to oblige me.” 

“ And tell her J insist on her coming,” added her father. But 
Florrie had vanished before he had time to add any more peremp- 
tory orders. 

“T really don’t know whatever’s coming to the girls of the 
present day,” he said, turning to Will and shrugging his shoulders. 

* 1 don’t think any girls could possibly be nicer than yours, Mr. 
Ashworth,” answered Will; “their very faults are charming. a 

“Ethel darling,” F lorie was say ing, tapping at her sister’s door, 
“do try and come down. How’s your "headache ! ai 

“ Worse, Flo, it throbs fearfully.” 

“Open the door and let me in.” 

Ethel dragged herself wearily from her bed and opened tl.e 
door. 

*“ Who have come now ?” she asked, looking so pale and ill her 
sister was frightened. All her lovely hair hung about her 
shoulders, her hands were pressed to her brow. 

* Will Travers and Harry Benham.” 

“Oh!” 

“It’s no use saying ‘oh;’ J’m rather glad.” 

“ What do they want with me?” 

“Mr. Benham sent me to you with a message. He regrets 
your illness, but begs that to oblige him, he hopes you will join us 
on the ‘ Seagull’ this afternoon.” 

* And you, are you going ?” asked Ethel nervously. 

* Rather, I should think Iam; a treat like this doesn’t come 
every day in the week; and you, dear, you come too.” 

“ No,” said Ethel, throwing back her hair, “I should spoil aJl 
your fun.” 

** Spoil our fun? How ridiculous you are. Harry quite longs 
to see you, I’m sure.” 

“But I don’t long to see him, that makes all the difference. 
No, I’ll stay at home and get you all a nice little dinner.” 

Florrie saw it was no use to say more. Ethel was always very 
determined, and after pouring some eau-de-Cologne on a hand- 
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kerchief and applying it to her sister’s forehead she kissed her 
und left her alone. 

** Well, is she coming ?” asked Harry eagerly, as Florrie again 
took possession of the rocking-chair. 

* No, she is too ill, she really suffers, but I daresay she will be 
better by the evening, you know.” 

A ray of hope was here hinted at. Harry and Will found it 
was getting late; if they were to have a good two or three hours’ 
sail before dinner they must start at once. Mr. Ashworth 
announced his intention of joining them. Florrie ran and put on 
her hat, and Ethel sitting at her window had the satisfaction of 
seeing them all march off to the lawn bent on enjoying their sail. 

She rang her bell and ordered some strong tea, after drinking 
which she felt better. Harry the previous eveuing had sent her up 
a delicious bouquet and a novel of George Eliot, the pages of which 
she now glanced at, and soon settled herself down to read. All 
changed the sad current of her thoughts; she also descended to 
the kitchen and made a nice savoury little side dish, and some 
small sweet cakes. 

Meanwhile the party on board the “ Seagull” were enjoying 
their excursion. The weather was clear and bright and with just 
wind enough to fill the sails. Harry was inclined to feel sad since 
Ethel had not accompanied them, but he recollected she had 
accepted his floral offering and the book; she had also promised 
to be present in the evening; that thought of itself held a hidden 
joy all lovers can appreciate. 

He was anxious to warn Mr. Ashworth against having anything 
to do with the “ Giltwell” Mining Company; so when Will and 
Florrie began to talk together he drew near his friend, and 
resolved to have a little quiet conversation with him on the 
subject. 

** T understand you have invested some money in the Giltwell ; 
is this true?” he asked, as Mr. Ashworth referred to the general 
dulness of trade. 

“Yes, but not heavily. I stopped in the nick of time.” 

“Tam glad of that. I have heard bad accounts of it.” 

*“ And yet had I not the example before me of some of the 
soundest financial men of New York, who are init? The reports 
of the mines were of the most encouraging description.” 

“Oh, yes; they can always highly colour those reports. I 
should advise you to get out of the concern as soon as possible.” 

“They said the machinery was being shipped at present, so I 
suppose no actual return on investments can be expected yet. 
Where is the mine exactly situated ?” 

Harry reflected a moment. 
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“In Idaho—the south-western part of the state—not far from 
the Blue Mountains.” 

“ Well, I must talk a little to your friend and try and sell my 
shares; he seems a nice gentlemanly fellow.” 

“A better man never breathed than Will,” said Harry warmly. 
“T’m very glad you no longer receive that man—the count.” 

“ Didn’t like him or his principles, Harry. No, tio. One must 
be careful with susceptible daughters too.” 

Harry was about to tell him all the particulars of his wonderful 
luck at cards, but on second thoughts, he decided not. Against 
play in any form Mr. Ashworth had ever set his face and expressed 
the greatest aversion and disgust, as fur as it was concerned, and 
it might be difficult to make him understand the strange mood 
that had attacked him that night, and all the despair and pain 
connected then with Ethel’s memory. Mr. Ashworth disliked 
analysis of sentiment, and only a poet or romancist could have 
sympathized with Harry’s state of mind on that occasion. 

The young man felt more buoyant than he had done for days. 
He was thinking of those lines of Virgil : 


“For they can conquer who believe they can.” 


Why should Ethel not turn to him in the end and believe in 
his truth? 

Mute hitherto in his resolves, as he had been mute in the pain 
of his denied love, Harry determined to prove to-night if all hope 
were indeed vain. Constancy and devotion must surely weigh for 
something in the scale, and had Ethel not once in his hearing 
declared no woman should lightly value a good and honest man’s 
love ? 

They returned home to dinner thoroughly refreshed and in- 
vigorated by their excursion in the fresh pure air. Ethel was 
ready to receive them in the flower-scented drawing-room, and 
thanked Harry in a few well-chosen words for his remembrance of 
her in sending the book and flowers. 

“Tam indeed glad you have not deprived us of the pleasure of 
your society this evening,” he said, as they were alone; Will and 
Florrie evidently preferring to remain out in the garden as long 
as possible. 

Ethel, watching the gentle oncoming of twilight, was very glad 
she had not shut herself up in her room any ‘longer, and found 
her headache had left her. 

“IT should have joined you on the yacht but I really did not feel 
equal to talking, so made myself useful at home instead.” 

He saw she wore a little red rose at her throat—one of the 
flowers out of his bouquet. 
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And now Will and Florrie entered the room, and it did not 
require a very close scrutiny to see they were happy. Will had 
indeed taken the final plunge, as he called it, and asked Florrie 
to be his wife; for he whispered in Harry’s ear: 

“ Tt’s all right, old man, and I’m the luckiest fellow in creation.” 

But he wisely repressed any more rapturous observations for the 
present, for he read traces of anxiety in Harry’s expression that 
convinced him all was in a state of uncertainty regarding his 
friend’s chances of winning Ethel’s love. 

By the way Florrie blushed, Ethel was sure Will had “ said 
something,” but there was no time now for any direct explanation, 
and yet the liveliness, wit, and repartee displayed by her sister 
and Will at dinner rather set aside the idea of the sentimental 
being at work in the feelings of either. After the meal was over 
they again mysteriously plunged into the garden, the paths of 
which were lighted by a crescent moon, and Harry suggested a 
game of chess to Ethel. 

She was still pale, and seemed out of sorts, but she did not 
refuse his request. 

“ Don’t you remember you promised to give me a chance of 
redeeming my lost laurels?” he asked. “The last time I was 
here I lost everything.” 

“Yes, you were absurdly vacant-minded,” she said, smiling a 
little as she fetched the box holding the chessmen, and he opened 
the board. 

“People in love generally are, and make fools of themselves,” 
he said, looking her steadily in the eyes. 

“T had no idea you were addicted to such folly,” said Ethel 
picking up her king. 

“ Midsummer madness, eh ?” 

“One can get over anything if one tries.” 

“T wish I could forget one young lady of my acquaintance,” he 
said, arranging his pawns. “I wonder if she is worth all the pain 
of thought—of memory——” 

He paused : 

Again there darted through his mind the dramatic scene in 
the gambling-rooms. He was staking dangerously high, intent 
on ruining the man he hated; he could see the pale, nervous face 
of the count, the narrow, passionate eyes; he could hear the 
whispered asides of the onlookers and the dealer—of Bill and Jim. 

Mr. Ashworth disturbed his dreaming and looked in for a minute 
or two, and then went out into his conservatory to smoke, so the 
game of chess went on. Harry forgot his folly, and indeed 
exerted himself to play well, yet he was far more interested in 
Ethel’s exclamations, words, and gestures generally than in the 
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danger of check-mate. After losing one rook, two knights, and a 
bishop, he was warned his queen was in danger. 

So again he had played badly, even disgracefully ! 

‘See, your queen is threatened,” said Ethel bending her head, 
delighted at her skill. 

“[ shall take care of my queen,” he said in a low voice, and 
smiling. “She is all my hope—and with the assistance of this 
clerical ally (pointing to the bishop)——” 

“T’ll do my best to win yet.” 

Looking up at her suddenly he found her watching him, and 
she blushed as the fact of his double meaning was conveyed by a 
sudden hand pressure that knocked over all his remaining un- 
conquered pawns. 

The evening passed away quickly and pleasantly, and after the 
game was over and he had lost, he asked Ethel to take a turn in 
the gardens, and there gave her a vivid and graphic description 
of his “play” in the gambling rooms on the night when he 
bought Bill’s hand and won. “And it was all through you,” he 
ended, feeling he had interested her and even aroused her 
admiration. 

“[ knew then how madly I loved you. Ido not ask you for 
an answer now, my dearest, but I only pray you to give me leave 
to hope the day will come when you will care for me.” 

Ethel was very thankful he had given her time and had not 
pressed her for an immediate answer to-night. The girl was so 
true, so noble-hearted, she could not have deceived him ; she 
wanted to be sure of herself, sure that his love had moved the 
depths of her own heart and touched the fount of her deepest, 
truest feelings. Many hearts are caught in rebound, and the 
sting of wounded pride saved her from being crushed by that 
other man’s treachery. She despised him and was saved. 

“ Give me at least something as a remembrance of you,” 
whispered Harry as they were saying “ Good night” in the 
porch. ‘Give me that rose, it will cheer me when I am alone.” 

Ethel unfastened the rose and handed it him. He drew her 
nearer and still held her hand in his. How could he resign it till 
it bore the impress of a kiss ? 

“Forgive me, Ethel, for I love you,” 

They were his farewell words, and they hauntel Ethel that 
night in her sleep. 
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CyapTer VIII. 
THE PRIZE IS GRASPED. 


AND Maisie ? And fidelity ? While the count has been reciting 
his most fascinating strophes and antistrophes by moonlight 
as they stood together on the terrace, he has beea all along 
preparing the way to victory. 

In vain Maisie begged her guardian, Mr. Harrison, to give his 
consent to her marriage with Count Spagnoletti; in vain tears, 
entreaties, threats. The irresistible self-assertion of nature broke 
at last through the enslavement of custom. Obedient Maisie 
had ever reasonably been. Not that she was a very admirable 
specimen of obedient girlhood at the best of times— what spoilt 
child is, for that matter ?—but still she had tried hitherto to please 
her guardian. Wilfred, to do him justice, had proved the ancestry 
on his father’s side could be traced to the highest Spanish 
eavaliers, and lately a sister of his, a Madame de Vignolles, the 
widow of a French cavalry officer, had appeared on the scene and 
called on Maisie, who found her agreeable and lady-like. 

Why, then, should her obstinate guardian refuse his sanction to 
her marriage with Wilfred ? .She longed to travel, she was tired 
of New York. She would far rather live in Spain, Paris, and 
London for a portion of the year than in America. What was the 
use of all her money, her beauty, her social charms, her acknow- 
ledged right of being a leader of fashion, if she were to be refused 
the one desire of her heart? As a countess Maisie would have 
the entrée into a still higher class of society, and the girl's 
ambition was insatiable. 

And to-night she was on the brink of a desperate step. Maisie 
had resolved to run away from her home, stay the night with 
Wilfred’s sister, agreeable Madame de Vignolles, and be married 
to him on the morrow. As her husband, he could soon compel 
that obstinate Mr. Harrison to give up her wealth, and they woul! 
go at once to Europe and pass the autumn at Brighton, a dashing 
seaport that Maisie especially delighted in. There could she 
bathe, and ride, and go to the races, and enter into all that gilded 
gaiety that suited her temperament so well. Brighton, in her 
most fashionable hours, was Maisie’s delight. She could dress 
three times a day, and go to the regimental balls as Countess 
Spagnoletti, and enjoy herself to her heart’s content. It is 
terrible the demoralizing effect of wealth on some minds. Maisie’s 
one idea was to obtain pleasure in some form or other at any cost, 
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little dreaming how soon all these soulless amusements pall on 
the senses, and how wearisome are their after effects. 

Proceeding upstairs on this the last night of her sojourn under 
the old home where her father and mother had died, Maisie hastily 
locked her door, and with a pale set face and tearful eyes began 
to make preparations for her final departure. 

“ Shall I ever regret this step?” she asked herself aloud, 
pausing to reflect a little. Reflection was disquieting, there was 
action before her. 

She began to unlock her light travelling trunk. A _ small 
satchel was then brought from her wardrobe, and hastily drawing 
out some articles of wearing apparel she placed them in the 
trunk. She filled a box with her most valuable jewellery and 
trinkets of various description. Others less valuable she placed 
in the satchel. Then taking from her desk a bundle of letters, 
she selected those carefully tied with blue ribbon, and kissing 
them fervently, placed them in her breast. 

More papers and letters were then hastily opened, glanced at, 
and torn to pieces, some thrown carelessly on the floor amid 
articles from her wardrobe, and when she had completed her 
work of destruction she drew a long sigh of relief. She had 
given the love of her whole heart to Wilfred; he was the sun of 
her firmament, the glory of her existence. Were they, then, to be 
for ever sundered through the obstinacy and cruelty of others ? 
Thus reasoned Maisie, the spoilt child of fortune. She placed the 
satchel in her trunk and locked it, then threw herself on the bed 
and burst into tears. 

“Why should I be driven to act thus in sheer self-defence 
she muttered. She longed to have had a brilliant wedding with 
a train of bridesmaids and much speech-making, rejoicing, dress, 
and general glory. There was no one to advise her, to really love 
her. Maisie thought very tenderly of those dear dead parents, 
who would have treated her very differently from her guardian. 
They slept so peacefully at Greenwood, the city of the quiet dead, 
which bloomed in that full beauty of midsummer. How many 
who a year before walked amid its beautiful gardens in full 
vigorous life, now slept their last sleep beneath its green turf! 

Wilfred’s note was now in her hands, she kissed it passion- 
ately, and then remained for an hour or two plunged in thought. 

Her window was open, and the silence of the sultry July night 
was undisturbed save by the chirp of the crickets. 

Presently she heard the ringing of the door-bell and the manly 
voice of her brother Leslie asking for her. She heard Mrs. Masham’s 
answers to his greetings, the hum of their voices from the sitting- 
room being wafted to her ears on the quiet night air. She had 
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fallen into a semi-doze as she lay on the bed, when her brother’s 
voice roused her suddenly. He tapped ioudly at her door. 

“Maisie, where are you? What can you be thinking of to go 
to bed so early ?” 

Rising from the bed she approached the door, and said, raising 
her voice a little: 

** Leslie dear, I’m not well, I have a headache; not fit company 
for any one, believe me.” 

“Oh, hang it, Maisie. It’s so slow here with Mrs. Masham; 
make an effort and come down,” answered Leslie. 

Maisie extinguished her lamp and opened the door. 

“Wish me good-night, dear, dearest Leslie, and leave me,” she 
said huskily. 

Maisie threw her arms round his neck; he saw then her eyes 
were blind with weeping, and he knew from experience it was 
always better to leave Maisie alone_in these moral tempests of 
emotion. 

“ Good-night. little woman. Come cheer up,” said Leslie, not 
knowing in truth what to say, “and I'll take you a long sail to- 
morrow.” 

“ ‘To-morrow ?” echoed Maisie, her pretty lips quivering. 

“ Yes, dear, to-morrow.” 

“God bless you, Leslie. Good-night, good-bye.” 

As the door closed on him again Maisie yielded to a fresh burst 
of tears as though her heart would break. 

“ Oh, my dearest love!” she faltered, “dear, dear Wilfred, it is 
for you I leave my home. Heaven will surely judge you should 
I ever have cause to regret this step.” 

Then she hastily dressed herself, changing her blue satin 
peignoir for a dark green travelling costume, and sitting down at a 
table, turned up her lamp and wrote a letter to Leslie, on which 
tears as well as ink left their marks. Folding it up and inclosing 
it in an envelope she wrote the address, “To my dear brother.” 
Then she indited one to her guardian and left it by the side of 
Leslie’s, in plain view should any one enter the room. This time 
she completely extinguished her lamp’s light, and going to the 
window sat down and looked forth into the starry night, in the 
direction of the road. 

About half aa hour after midnight a faint rolling sound of 
carriage wheels might be heard coming in the direction of her 
house, and as the vehicle drew near Maisie knew instinctively 
that it was sent for her. 

About a couple of yards from her residence it was stopped. 
The dark outlines of the carriage were in full view, the night being 
bright and clear, and a three-quarter moon shining, and as 

r2 
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Maisie watched with bated breath a lighted lantern was protruded 
from the window, opened and shut three times. 

“It’s Wilfred,” she muttered nervously. “ Now, if I can get out.” 

Placing her hat on and drawing a veil closely over her face, she 
threw a cloak over her arm, and snatching up the light travelling 
trunk in her hand, she cautiously opened the door of her room and 
listened. 

Perfect stillness reigned in the house. She could hear the 
regular breathing of Leslie, whose reom was opposite hers, and 
the door of which was slightly open. Stealing to the stairs and 
cautiously descending them for fear they should creak, she 
reached the main hall without accident. Familiar with every 
turn of the house, the darkness of the night caused her no 
uneasiness; she reached the hall door and turned the great key. 
Then withdrawing the bolt which creaked dangerously, she paused 
to listen if any one were disturbed by the faint noise. Not a stir 
was heard, only the sudden barking of a dog outside startled her, 
and opening the door her favourite Newfoundland Bruce came 
running up from the direction of the gate, where he had been 
suspiciously surveying the carriage down the road. 

“Down, down, Bruce,” she whispered. ‘ Good fellow,” as the 
huge animal stood up and tried to lick her hands. 

The dog obeyed, then looking up at the windows of the house, 
assuring herself no alarm had been given, Maisie stole swiftly to 
the gate, and opening it turned to take a last look at her home. 
The dog whined piteously as she ordered him in a whisper “ to go 
home,” he having followed her to the gate, and attempted to pass 
through into the read. 

“ Poor Bruce !” she muttered ; “ good-bye,” and stooping she took 
the extended paw of the dumb brute and shook it, then clasping 
his faithful head in her arms, she kissed it several times overcome 
with his affection. 

“Good-bye, dear old friend,” said Maisie, in a choked voice. 
*T only hope that he to whom I am going will be as faithful as 
you.” Bruce seemed to understand—he whined again, then 
sitting down with a solemn expression, he watched the last of his 
mistress, faithful to the end. For this is always a dog’s way. 

Away hurried Maisie with streaming eyes down the road. Near 
the carriage stood a tall, dark man with a slouched hat drawn 
over his face and a cloak concealing the greater part of his person. 
As Maisie approached he started to meet her. 

“At last, my dearest,” he murmured in a voice betokening 
intense relief. “ My sister is waiting for you inside the carriage ; 
you will stay under her roof to-night, and to-morrow we shall be 
safely married.” 
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Maisie only trembled and was silent. 

Taking the trunk and cloak from the trembling girl, he hastily 
assisted her into the carriage, and with the words to the driver, 
“ You know where,” sprang in himself, closed the door, and the 
carriage was driven off at a rattling pace towards Madame de 
Vignolles’ apartments. 


CHAPTER IX. 
TWO MARRIAGES. 


SprinG had come with its early flowers and songs of birds, and 
Nature, re-awakened from her dreary sleep among winter's snows, 
was again making earth’s fair face radiant with the promise of 
golden sunlight and a wealth of leaves and blossoms. 

Calm and happiness reigned once more in Mr. Ashworth’s 
house, for Ethel had accepted Harry and was daily growing more 
and more attached to him. The news of Maisie’s elopement and 
subsequent marriage with Count Spagnoletti had effected a very 
speedy change in Ethel’s sentiments regarding him, and she was 
indeed thankful that she had been saved the misery of wasting 
her affection on a worthless object. Her beauty developed and 
increased tenfold now that calmness was restored; she had shaken 
off that former instinctive dread of his influence affecting her 
future which is apt to oppress a sensitive nature and add to the 
bitterness of life. That treacherous sandbank which had so 
nearly wrecked her young happiness had disappeared, taking 
away pocr Maisie instead of herself. She hoped he would treat 
Maisie well, and not run through her magnificent fortune or 
desert her without a word or a shilling. 

Both sisters were resolved to be married on the same day, and 
as they were going to live near each other in New York, and they 
could meet daily, the sadness of an indefinite parting, which 
marriage so often brings to sisters, was spared them. 

The girls were sitting in the summer-house watching the 
yachts and boats pass by on this the day before their marriages. 
There was a glory of brightness on the dancing waters, as well 
as on the earth. They were rather tired, for there had been so 
much to arrange and superintend, and now that everything was 
completed to their satisfaction, they had time for a little quiet 
conversation. It was a brilliant May morning, full of perfumed 
loveliness. Ethel had fastened a bunch of her favourite lilies of 
the valley in her dress, and had risen early, just as the dawn was 
breaking—that wonderful hour when the first gleam of golden 
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sunlight disperses the soft veil with which night enfolds the 
earth. Florrie and she were both thoughtful for all their deep 
joy. Presently Ethel said : 

“T wonder whether Maisie intends to pay us her promised 
visit? She can only remain another week in New York, and I 
should like to see her before she goes back to Europe.” 

Since her marriage all her old friendship and affection for Ethel 
had returned. She wrote in the highest spirits of all concerning 
her life. How happy she was, how kindly Wilfred treated her, 
and how untrue all those ironical remarks and taunts had been 
which sought to disparage him in her and others’ estimation. 

“Suppose we go over and see her,” suggested Florrie, “ and 
bring her back with us to luncheon? She must want to see our 
trousseaux, and:above all the wedding dresses.” 

Away they went to prepare for their visit to Maisie—Countess 
Spagnoletti —when, to their surprise, just as they were ready to 
start, Maisie herself appeared. 

“ Isn’t this a surprise for you, girls?” she cried, kissing them 
affectionately. ‘And how are you? Making all ready for the 
festival to-morrow ?” 

She sat down between them on the sofa, brighter and fairer 
than ever, evidently satisfied with everything. There was no 
shadow of pain or disappointment on her face. 

*T’m glad marriage still seems a festival to you, Maisie,” said 
Ethel smiling. “ You are looking charming.” 

“How did you enjoy yourself in Paris, dear?” asked Florrie, 
taking in all the details of Maisie’s fresh toilette, which, it is 
needless to add, was of the very latest and most extravagant 
fashion. 

“T enjoy myself everywhere,” said Maisie quickly. “I feel 
quite in a kind of seventh heaven. Wilfred is so good, and we 
are so well received in society; even Mr. Harrison and Leslie are 
growing reconciled to my marriage by degrees.” 

“Tam glad, Maisie—very glad,” said Ethel warmly. “ Your 
fortune has made everything favourable for you. And now, will 
you not like to come and see some of our presents and the 
wedding dresses ?” 

Maisie was now in her element. She followed the girls to 
their rooms, testing the value of silks, velvets, laces, &c., and 
giving her advice with an air of profound matronly wisdom. 

“T should never advise girls to marry very young men,” said 
Maisie after a moment’s reflection. “Very young men are 
frivolous—are incapable of loving. At twenty love is not known, 
it is only imagined.” 

*‘T dare say you are right, Maisie,” answered Ethel. 
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The Countess had discovered that her husband was older than 
she imagined, but that fact had only increased her love and 
reverence; the silver threads in his dark hair seemed a protest 
against frivolity, and she had learnt this last speech from him. 

“No woman should ever hold a good man’s love lightly,” went 
on Ethel, conquering her repugnance at hearing Maisie extol her 
husband’s virtues. She had a genuine contempt for his nature 
and actions—she felt sure he had netted Maisie in order to gain 
luxury and peace of mind; but it was evident the young wife 
was happy and undisturbed by any arriére pensée. 

We often cherish extraordinary hallucinations concerning those 
we love. If Wilfred were Maisie’s idol—and after all it takes but 
a shallow pool to float a tiny fish—then let him remain so by all 
means, and until she discovered the clay, let her believe the 
metal was pure and without alloy. 

“T should think Mr. Ashworth must be very dull and sad 
finding he will lose you both on the same day,” said Maisie, , 
glancing at her little watch. 

“ He will not lose us for long. He is going to stay with each 
of us in turn, and have rooms to himself in our houses. Both 
Harry and Wili desire it.” 

Ethel’s eyes had filled with tears and she spoke hastily. 

“And where are you going for the lune de miel.” 

“Ethel is going away to Italy. I shall not leave Brooklyn,” 
said Florrie. “It is impossible for Will to get away just now.” 

“ Americans all like Italy,” went on Maisie, airing her views. 
“We are going to Florence soon. It is wonderful how many 
Italians marry Americans.” 

“Strange, is it not, with so great a dissimilarity of tempera- 
ment and ideas ? ” 

“TI think all Americans like travelling, and according to Mrs. 
Browning Italians like to hear the seudi rolling down the Appian,” 
laughed Florrie. “Let her but shake a travelling cloak, and 
down our Appian roll the scudi. J have the greatest wish to see 
London.” 

* London is wonderful,” said Maisie. “I know it well, and it 
knows me,” opening her large bright eyes with their glance of the 
gazelle and street arab mingled. “ My name has been in all the 
society papers, and my photographs sold like wild-fire.” 

“ We cannot all be beauties and heiresses; some must be 
drones and sit by the hearth,” said Ethel, as her hand rested 
caressingly on Maisie’s, and she wondered how on earth she had 
once so nearly hated this bud-like pretty Maisie, who seemed 
created only to love and to be loved. 

“Tam glad you are happy and content—so very glad.” 
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“ All’s well that ends well ; isn’t that it ?” rising and walking to 
the window. “Now, girls, | must really say good-bye. “So 
sorry not to be able to come to the wedding to-morrow, but there 
are certain reasons that make it impossible, or that we can meet 
often. Mr. Benham and Mr. Travers are, no doubt, excellent 
young men, but they misjudged my husband. Once more good- 
bye, and may every happiness be yours.” 

She had brought her offering also to lay at Cupid’s shrine. Two 
magnificent bracelets were deftly fastened on the girls’ wrists, 
and almost before they had time to thank her she had vanished, 
declaring it was fearfully late, and that Wilfred would be expect- 
ing her home long ago. 

And so we leave them in happy expectancy of the morrow and 
its coming joys and blessings. Harry has prepared a luxuriant 
home for his young bride, a little boudoir for her own especial use, 
i music-room with a splendid instrument, rare old paintings 
and statuary, a drawing-room curtained with satin and ex- 
quisitely-wrought lace; and that little boudoir, which he has 
designed himself as a surprise, has windows of stained glass, rose- 
coloured drapery, repose-inviting lounges, mirror-lined walls. In 
every detail she can read love’s foresight and skill. Florrie’s 
home is simpler, but everything harmonious and in good taste. 
There is a crayon portrait of Florrie in the dining-room, drawn 
from memory, and which is to be a grand surprise. 

When they heard their father’s step they both went to meet 
him in the dining-room. He was leaning against the mantel- 
piece, his face as white as the marble, his eyes full of tears. 

** By to-morrow at this time I shall have lost you both,” he was 
saying. 

* An your promise, dearest father, to—— 

“Yes, yes. I know. I will accept the offer so generously 
made. The old man will take care not to be troublesome.” 

Ile rested a hand on each. 

** Heaven grant you may be as tenderly cherished through all 
changes and trials in the future as during your girlhvod’s lives 
here.” 

He was thinking of his beloved who had passed away, who was 
no longer able to rejoice with them. What wonder, then, the 
tears gathered and feli ? 


THE END. 





FIRE CAMP. 
A STORY OF CALIFORNIA IN 1846. 


jy ALICE MAUD MEADOWS, 


AUTWORN OF “JouNNIR'S DIARY,” “A TARVEST OF Sorznow,” “ yivianyg,” &e., &e. 


No one knew who had given the clearing the name of “ Fire 
Camp,” and no one cared ; it was just as well not to inquire into 
the origin either of people or things too closely ; grown men came 
into the Camp seemingly only just born, for they had no past—at 
least they never spoke of one, and no one asked where they had 
come from, unless they wanted an ounce of lead lodged in their 
brain. 

There was a stir in Fire Camp one fair morning; ten pistol 
shots had been heard in succession; after the ninth, Fire Camp 
came to the conclusion that something was wrong, and turned out. 
‘Two or three shots would have passed without comment, even six 
might only have been listened to quietly, but ten was out of the 
common, 

The men lounged slowly one by one from out their cabins, and 
down to the gulch from whence the sounds had proceeded. They 
passed one man on the road, ** Riven Jack,” as he was called; he 
nodded to them quietly and would have gone onward, but they 
stopped him. 

“ Say, old man, d’you know what’s up ?” 

“Yes,” he answered shortly, “so kin you, if you go and 
look.” 

H+ pissed onward towardsthe Camp; they let him go. Raven 
Jack was a nasty customer with his pistol; all the claims had 
been yielding freely lately, and life was at a premium. 

They had not gone far when they came upon five men lying 
quietly among fragments of quartz, and damp red earth; each 
man held a pistol clasped in his right hand, all were sleeping so 
soundly that the tramp of heavy feet did not rouse them. 

For a few minutes the Camp stood and looked down upon them, 
ihen some one said slowly : 

“ What’s he done it for ?” 
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“For the girl, I reckon,” another answered, who was known as 
“ Gambling Jimmy ;” “ said he meant to last night. It’s a mighty 
pity ; they was all young, green, and bled freely. We'd best turn 
them in, hadn’t we? unless there’s to-be an inquiry.” 

Looks were exchanged, and the advisability of an inquiry 
discussed mutely; apparently there were reasons against it, for 
the men who slept so soundly were picked up, carried along the 
trail to the top of a hill, and turned in under the pine trees. 

*‘ Suppose it were all square and above-board,” another remarked 
as they turned away and came slowly down the hill between the 
sweet-smelling shrubs, and tall azalea bushes covered with their 
lovely blossoms. 

“ You bet,” some one answered. “ Jack’s fair enough ; but there 
isn’t a man inthe Camp as can touch him as fur as shooting goes. 
It takes the pluck out of a cove to see him standing up so cool 
and calm-like. Suppose the girl ‘ll have him now.” 

“Suppose so; they generally gives in when a man’s deter- 
mined, and it’s a compliment—damn me but it is a compliment— 
for a chap to stick himself up five times to be popped at for the 
sake of a gal.” 

Raven Jack swung quickly along towards the cabins. Now 
ani then great drops of blood trickled down his arm, he 
shook them off almost angrily; his face was pale, and beautiful, 
his eyes large and dark, his digger’s clothes sat gracefully upon 
his long limbs, and save for one or two crimson spots, his shirt 
was perfectly clean. 

He paused at the door of a hut and knocked. In afew moments 
a rough window was thrown up, a sweet fair face looked out, and 
a young clear voice said sharply : 

“ Well, what do you want ?” 

The pale face grew red, the dark eyes tender, and tae wounded 
arm hid itself behind its owner’s back. 

“T want a word with you, Miss Lucy.” 

“You can have it, if it’s short. It’s time I was down at the 
school house.” 

“ Perhaps you'd let me walk there with you.” 

“ No, that’d only make the other boys jealous ;” then after a 
little pause, “ but I'd like to, Jack, if that’s any comfort to you.” 

The wind swung a great bunch of pink azalea blossom towards 
her face ; perhaps it was that which sent such a sweet, soft, rosy 
glow over it. The dark eyes which had been looking into hers fell 
for a moment,and Raven Jack took astep backwards as though he 
had been struck. 

*D’you mean, Miss Lucy, that I’m a bit nearer your heart than 
—the other boys ?” 
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He waited breathlessly for her answer. She played for amoment 
with a cluster of honeysuckle, then looked up with a smile play- 
ing round her red lips. 

“Tf you were in my school,” she said, “ you’d be bottom of the 
class always, fer you're monstrously dull. Yes, that is what I mean.” 

He looked at her for a moment, then dropped back a couple of 
steps more. 

“Oh, my God!” he said slowly. “I needn’t have shot them. 
I was first before.” 

The girl gazed at him in wonder; it was strange to her to hear 
the name of God unaccompanied with blasphemy. Three years 
ago she had come with her father to the “diggings,” and there 
being three or four children in the camp, had set up aschool. Her 
father was as reserved as most diggers with regard to his past, 
but earned for himself the name of “ Gentleman Dick.” 

“Gentleman Dick” was lucky; he bought a claim, and rocked 
his cradle to some purpose ; he was thinking of quitting when the 
advent of a stranger to “Fire Camp” changed his plans, and 
resulted in a rumour getting about that “Gentleman Dick” had 
cheated the hangman out of a fee. 

California morals were not a strong point. Men shot each other 
almost every day, and no one thought anything of it if they stood 
up fairly one before the other; but it was hinted that Gentleman 
Dick had murdered a woman in England—murdered her in a cruel 
and heartless manner, Fire Camp naturally, and virtuously in- 
dignant, shunned his society. 

There was only one thing to be done. ‘Gentleman Dick” met 
the talkative stranger, pistol shots were exchanged, and Dick 
handed in his checks quietly; his claim was confiscated, his 
savings stolen, his daughter, having nowhere to go, stayed in the 
Camp, and taught her little scholars. 

Diggers have a rough sort of justice; the sins of the father 
were not visited upon the child as far as they were concerned. 
Most of the young fellows fell in love with her, but she refused 
to go into housekeeping with any of them, fearing to make blood- 
shed, yet nourishing all the while a decided preference for hand- 
some Jack. 

It took Raven Jack some time to get over the shock which 
Lucy’s kind words had given him, then he staggered up to the 
window, and took her hand. 

“ Come away with me now, Lucy,” he said; “ there’s no one in 
the Camp, no one but the women; they are all gone up to the 
hills to—to do something. Come away before the other—-boys 
return. You know how I love you. I'll be a better fellow than I 
have been, if you'll only come.” 
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He reached out both his arms, and half lifted her through the 
window ; his wound opened again, and bled afresh. She struggled 
and freed herself, then pointed to the blood. 

“ How did you come by that ?” she asked. 

Ife looked down and murmured something about “ thorns, and 
scrambling through the bush.” 

“ Bah!” she answered. “I know a pistol shot when I see it ; 
you've been fighting again. Wasn’t there blood enough on your 
hands already, Raven Jack ?” 

He did not answer, but looked past the hut towards the gulch ; 
the men were returning, talking quietly among themselves. 

Some one had suggested that though the meeting between Miss 
Lucy’s suitors had no doubt been fair enough, somet hing ought to 
be done to stop such wholesale homicide. Raven Jack had beena 
little too free with his pistols, and they would not be sorry to see 
the back of him ; if he liked to go and take Miss Lucy with him, 
he should, having won her in fair fight; but go he must. This 
was the verdict of Fire Camp. 

Raven Jack stood perfectly still as the men came towards him, 
his head thrown a little backwards, his nostrils quivering, and his 
lips compressed ; before he met the poor young fellows one by 
one, and shot them down, he thought it the only way of winning 
Lucy; they all refused to give her up, and he ran the same chances 
as they; it was not his fault that their hands all shook as with a 
palsy, while his was firm as a rock. Now that he almost knew that 
her love was his, and he might have won her without taking so 
many lives, he trembled and feared for the first time in his life; if 
she should refuse to have him what would he have gained ? The 
nen came close, then one stepped forward and spoke : 

* Raven Jack,” he said, “ sin’ you come among us here you’ve 
been pretty free with your pistols. I don’t say you ain’t been fair 
in yer shots; but you've laid many low as might be standing 
upright, working among us now. Sin’ daybreak you've passed 
five young fellows out of this ’ere world, to one they wasn’t like 
enough prepared to go to, coves not being given to think of dying 
when ail their limbs is strong, thoughts of heaven and—and sich 
like coming natural with decaying strength, which you'll find. We 
don’t say as you didn’t stand up straight and fair, and exchange 
shots with all; but the fact remains that there’s five folks dead as 
ought to be living, and you done it. We know why you fought, and 
we're willing to make excuses, but we can’t keep you ’ere ; it aint 
to be thought of. If Miss Lucy likes to jine you, she kin, and we'll 
start you fair in double harness; but the sun mustn’t rise on you 
in Fire Camp agin.” 

He paused, and they all looked at Raven Jack, waiting for him to 
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speak ; his eyes were fixed imploringly upon Lucy’s face, which had 
grown white as death, and he uttered nota word. She was the first 
to break the silence. 

“Do you say,” she asked, speaking with difficulty, “that Raven 
Jack—has shot—five fellow-creatures this morning ?” 

No one answered ; they thought she knew, but their silence was 
enough. 

“Five fellow-creatures,” she continued, “five bright, strong, 
hopeful men destroyed before the flowers have opened their petals, 
and you will let it pass! Is there no man among you with spirit 
enough and skill enough to—to avenge them ?” 

She grew pale as she spoke, her knees almost gave way under 
her, but she kept up bravely. 

“Twas fair fighting,” Gambling Jimmy murmured (no one was 
anxious to stand opposite Raven Jack), “ he might have been killed, 
and you at least should say nothing—it was done for you.” 

“ For me—six lives taken for me!” she drew herself up and a 
grey shadow seemed to steal across her face; “ then I must avenge 
them, I—and I love him. Jack, d’you hear what I say? I must 
shoot you, dear, or you me.” 

She left the window, unbolted the door, and came staggering 
through ; she held a revolver grasped in one little brown hand, and 
she steadied herself as she passed the doorway. Jack moved towards 
her, and tried to take it from her hand. 

“Don’t think of it,” he said gently; “I kin shoot myself if you 
think it’s right, dear. But ‘twas a fair fight ; they would not give 
you up, and they fired at me one by one as I took them on. Une 
hit me as you see.” 

He pointed to his arm; she took it gently between her hands, 
raised it to her lips, and kissed the wound; then his arms were 
flung around her, and she rested for a moment clasped close in his 
embrace. 

“They'll go away together now,” one of the lookers-on re- 
marked ; “a woman’s love always overbalances her sense of 
justice,” 

But for once he was wrong; Lucy drew herself from her lover’s 
arms, and looked around. 

* A life for a life!” she said solemnly; then looking upwards, 
“Take me where you fought, Jack; we'll do it there.” 

** You mean it ?” 

“Yes.” 

*T shall not fire.” 

She did not speak but took his hand, and followed by the 
diggers they made their way slowly towards the place where the 
five men had fallen. 


9 
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“*Twas here,” he said, pausing at length. 

“ Here, then, we'll say good-bye, Jack.” 

She lifted her white lips to his, kissed him calmly, then moved 
about twelve paces away; he stood like one changed to stone 
watching her, she turned, and faced him, her revolver hanging at 
her side, then she spoke to the men. 

«“ Remember, I loved him,” she said, “ always remember that ; 
never more than I love him now—I may be wrong, but it seems 
only right that some one should avenge those who are dead—and 
you will not. Will one of you drop a handkerchief where we can 
both see. Are you ready, Jack?” 

He did not speak; she raised her pistol, and almost mechani- 
cally he raised his; the handkerchief dropped; two reports 
vibrated through the air simultaneously, he swayed slightly, then 
walked quickly towards her. She stood unhurt, he had fired in 
the air; he traversed half the distance, then stumbled, fell, and 
she sprang to his side. 

“Not hit ?” she said quickly. “Not hit, Jack ?” 

“Yes, hit-—hard; you're a good shot, dear—let me cover the 
place, its a nasty—sight. Kiss me once again—I’m—going, 
Lucy.” 

He lifted his head, which had fallen upon her shoulder, and she 
kissed his lips, then his eyelids quivered and closed; she bent 
down to his ear and whispered softly : 

“ Jack, Jack, dear, you’re not gone?” 

He opened his eyes. 

“Not yet—darling—but nearly!” 

She pressed her hand on his wound, and stopped the flowing 
stream. 

* Wait for me,” she said softly. “I’m coming too, dear—let 
us go together, Jack!” 

She placed the revolver close to her beating heart, pulled the 
trigger, and fell back with her left arm still clasped around him. 

Seven souls hurried into eternity almost before the flowers were 
open. Oh, the pity of it! the pity of it! 





A MODERN DON QUIXOTE; 


OR, ST. HILDEGARDE'’S TRUST. 


CHAPTER I. 


ST. HILDEGARDE, 


THE scene is a wild one. The rocky coast is lashed by an angry 
sea. Big rolling waves of the great Atlantic break themselves 
in seething foam against the granite fronts of the grotesque 
headlands that form the boundary here of our western shores. 
Clouds are scudding across the sky so rapidly that the eye is 
almost bewildered as it gazes up at them. There is no rain 


falling, and the setting sun throws a lurid streak of red just 
above the sea-line from underneath the bank of cloud that hides 
it. Sea-gulls flit to and fro over the heaving waters, their white 
breasts as they turn hither and thither marking a fine contrast to 
the blackness of the sky. 

Alone, amidst this grand isolation of sea and sky, sits a solitary 
man. He is perched on a jutting ledge of rock somewhat shel- 
tered from the wind by a still higher ledge of granite at his side. 
He is clad in shooting costume, and his cap is well drawn down 
over his face. So still he sits he might be almost himself a part 
of the granite coast, which takes strange enough shapes here- 
abouts to make the outline of a man’s form no impossible 
frontispiece. 

As he sits there silently, the wind suddenly lulls, the black 
cloud in the west passes onward, and the setting sun in its full 
glory bursts forth upon the scene, dazzling the eyes of the man, 
and making a track of glory athwart the white-crested waves to 
his very feet, whilst the spray-sprinkled rocks below him glitter 
in its glowing rays. 

* What a transformation!” exclaims the man in a low tone of 
suppressed admiration. ‘ Would that some such flash of light 
might break in upon my puzzled soul !” 

And with a rather impatient sigh he rises, stiff with long 
sitting, and shaking himself free of some of the wet that still 
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clings to his garments, turns and begins to climb upwards over 
the piled heaps of rock that intervene between his resting-plac- 
and the moorland above. 

Ere long he reaches the greensward at the top, and there 
pauses to look again on the glorious scene. Buta distant gonz 
sounds amid the turmoil of the sea, and he strides away inland at 
a rapid pace. 

The abbey of St. Hildegarde had been founded many centuries 
ago, within half a mile of the point of rock on which we found 
its present possessor sitting. Possessor of its ruins, that is, for 
nought now remains of its former stately pile but the bare and 
picturesque walls, with a remnant of a broken arch here and 
there, or a bit of carved masonry. 

The legend ran that St. Hildegarde had lived in the days of 
the early British Church, and had been renowned far and wide 
for her beauty and grace. That she had married a thegn rich in 
lands on this western shore, and brave and noble beyond his 
peers, having been trained to the higher life in his boyhood hy 
the holy brethren of Tresco Abbey, which lay not far off amid the 
Isles of Scilly on this same western sea. ‘The story went on to 
suy that Hildegarde, though fair to look on, was proud, and hard, 
and defiant in her beauty, and chafed against the teaching of the 
holy men, twitting at times her lord with his meek-spiritedness 
towards his foes, until one fearful night when a wild storm 
raged against their granite rocks, and a vessel containing tle 
enemy of their house was driven upon their inhospitable coast. 
Then, the legend went on, her lord had gone forth alone, for- 
bidding his retainers to risk their lives, but unable to restrain 
them or his beautiful bride from following him to the shore, and 
had dashed into the angry waves, striving to carry help by means 
of a rope to his imperilled foes. He had reached the ship, but 
the help was vain as far as the saving of life was concerned, for 
ere the rope could be secured a huge wave had dashed the fated 
vessel upon the rocks, and next day the shore was strewn with 
dead bodies, the brave thegn’s among the number. It was Hilde- 
garde who found him, lying as though in a peaceful sleep beneath 
the rock on which so lately we saw the solitary watcher; his 
hands were clasped as though in prayer, and a heavenly smile 
was on his face. 

Thenceforth Hildegarde consecrated herself and all she pos- 
sessed to the Christian cause, founding the abbey whose 1uins 
still bore her name, and performing so many deeds of heroic 
devotion and charity that after her death the country-folk spoke 
of her as a saint. 

And these tales of her saintly life increasing as the years 
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rolled on, and the abbey which she had founded growing in 
importance and wealth by the devotion and beneficence of its 
successive rulers, she came to be canonized at last, and the ruins 
of the abbey of St. Hildegarde even now in this nineteenth 
century still perpetuated her renown. 

Perchance this well-known story had held possession of the 
mind of the solitary watcher as he sat on his granite perch. 
Perchance it is the thought of St. Hildegarde that makes him 
pause even now, as having left the open down and descended a 


sheltered valley amid the hills, he comes within sight of the 


ruined arches of her abbey. 

Very picturesque is the situation, and very striking the transi- 
tion from the open hill-top with its scant herbage and few 
dwarfed wind-driven trees, to the shelter of this verdant valley, 
with its emerald meadows and grazing kine, its babbling stream 
and abundant foliage, with cosy homesteads nestled here and 
there amid the sheltering shade. 


The abbey ruins stand near the stream amid the greenest of 


the pasturage and the most stately of the trees. And not far off, 
surrounded by gay gardens and grassy terraces and slopes, stands 
the modern substitute for the ancient abbey, the substantial 
ceastellated building which has formed the home of the modern 
proprietors of these consecrated lands of St. Hildegarde’s. 

“ Would that St. Hildegarde herself might come to life again 
and permit me to hand over the whole concern into her hands!” 
exclaimed the solitary gazer as he paused in contemplation of the 
ruined arches and then strode on impatiently towards the modern 


abbey. 


He was greeted at its entrance by a welcome sight. A tall ' 


man stood there divesting himself of a rough ulster, and as soon 
as he perceived the new-comer the heartiest of voices cried out 
in cheery greeting: 

** So here you are, mine host, to give a poor belated traveller a 
welcome! I had hard work, I can tell you, to keep body and soul 
together driving across your moors in the teeth of such a gale! [ 
really almost thought at one time we should be blown clean over 
into the sea, horse and trap and all!” 

“ Ah, Bartram, this is good of you!” exclaimed his friend, as 
the two men clasped hands eagerly. “I hardly expected so much 
even from your friendship as this. But I fear it will be but a 
barren place for you to take your hardly-earned holiday in, 
especially as we are in the seclusion of mourning just now.” 

“ Barren !” exclaimed his friend. “ Isn’t that the very greatest 
refreshment a man can have who is huddled up amongst his fel- 
low-creatures for eleven months of the year in our overpowering 
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metropolis ?. Oh, Dudley! if you knew the refreshment to body 
as well as to mind—aye, and to spirit too—of those sweeping 
sea-breezes which threatened to overturn me on my way here! 
That grand expanse of sea and sky, with no living thing to in- 
tercept it save its own sea-birds, seemed to lift a load off me, and 
give me room to breathe. I felt as though I could lie down there 
on the edge of the cliff, and drink it all in by the hour, as a sort 
of elixir of life.” 

“Enthusiastic as ever,” said Dudley quietly, but with an an- 
swering gleam of pleasure in his eyes, as he led his friend into 
the house, and proceeded to call aloud for its old major-domo, 
‘Tregear. 

A weather-beaten old man of dignified and solemn aspect re- 
‘sponded to the call, and all the bustle and stir of an unexpected 
arrival ensued. Quite a boon it proved to the large household of 
retainers, who were growing more and more overawed with super- 
- stitious fancies, in the quiet that had followed upon their late 
master’s funeral, and the solitary residence at the Abbey of his 
nephew and successor, the grave, reserved Dudley Trevaine. 

Dinner was served to the two men in the large dining-hall, and 
Tregear himself waited upon them with imposing gravity. Bar- 
tram enjoyed his repast with an appetite made keen by his ten 
miles’ drive in the face of a strong wind, and his hearty laugh 
broke upon the stillness of the place in quite a refreshing way. 

Dudley said but little, his mind was evidently pre-occupied, and 
- although an answering smile played about the corners of his 
mouth at times, yet Bartram could not but see that, even for the 
quiet Dudley, his friend was unusually grave. 


Caaprer IT, 
TREVAINE’S DILEMMA. 


Tue stately dinner is over, and with it the stately butler too has 
disappeared, and the two friends have drawn their chairs in front 
of the blazing brands that burn on the iron dogs in the huge open 
fireplace. For although it is but September, yet the wind whistles 
without, and the sight of the leaping flames within are cheering 
both to body and mind. 

Let us look at the two men as they sit there in all the freedom 
of true friendship, ready either to talk or be silent as the mood 
may take them. 

Dudley Trevaine is a tall, spare man, of apparently about 
thirty years of age, or perhaps more. His face is pale and brown, 
almost olive in its tint. He has regular features, but his eyes and 
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forehead are the most remarkable portions of his face, revealing at 
once intellectual power above the average. The eyes are large and 
dark, the forehead both broad and high, the hair receding from it 
somewhat at the side, thus increasing the impression of its width 
and power. The mouth, however, betrays a sensitive organiza- 
tion ; indeed, the whole cast of the features reveals more the 
philosopher than the man of action, the reserved student rather 
than the self-reliant leader of men. 

Bartram, on the other hand, with his large sinewy frame, his 
well-marked but less regular features, his ruddy brown com- 
plexion, with those genial bright brown eyes, ever ready to join 
in the hearty laugh of their owner, is evidently the man of action, 
full of life and energy, and endowed with keen powers of enjoy- 
ment of all healthy exercise and adventure. But he too has the 
broad brow of intellect, and lines of thought already have left 
their mark upon the genial but somewhat uncommon face. A 
long straggling beard does not detract from the peculiarity of his 
appearance, which is still further heightened just now by his very 
unclerical dress. For Bartram is in reality a hard-working Lon- 
don clergyman, already drawing a somewhat fastidious congrega- 
tion to the West End church at which he officiates by the earnest 
thoughtfulness and originality of his sermons, and by the high 
culture also that they betray. 

Both Bartram and Dudley were men of high culture. They had 
been friends and rivals at school and college, and although Dudley 
had on the whole somewhat outstripped his friend, yet they had 
both carried off prizes and honours in their school and university 
careers. 

Dudley, unlike Bartram, had not taken orders, but had re- 
mained on at Oxford as fellow and tutor of his college, living the 
studious life that so well suited his temperament, until a few 
weeks since, when a hasty summons to the death-bed of his uncle 
at St. Hildegarde’s, and his subsequent unexpected succession to 
the large estates, had entirely upset the even tenor of his way. 

Most men would have welcomed so large and unexpected an 
inheritance joyfully, but Dudley was unlike most men in this 
respect, as in many others, and felt the new responsibility thus 
thrown upon him more irksome than he could well bear. 

It was Bartram who broke the silence after awhile, hitting 
upon the very train of Dudley’s thought, as is often the case in 
friendships of this sort. 

“You are dreadfully overwhelmed, old fellow, I can see by the 
fresh honours thrust upon you. I half guessed you would be, and 
that was part of my reason for coming. But I confess I was not 
prepared to find you quite so down-hearted.” 
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“No?” said Dudley, in a tone of calm dejection. “ But that 
was because you did not know the extent of my misfortune. You 
thought rightly enough that your reserved, phlegmatic friend, 
would begrudge the necessity for action and for intercourse with 
the outside world, which the inheritance of such large possessions 
would thrust upon him. You would remember all my tales of the 
princely hospitality of my late uncle. You would think of the 
Abbey as the favourite resort of fashionable folk invited to ex- 
change the oppressive atmosphere of conventional London for the 
free life and fresh air of this Liberty Hall. And you would say 
to yourself, * Poor old Dudley, how will he ever be able to shake 
himself free of the dust of his beloved books, and exchange the 
quiet of his luxurious study for the réle of the grand seigneur of 
St. Hildegarde’s, with its constant. flux of accustomed visitors ?’ 
And even then, Bartram, your pity would have been well placed. 
But there is more than that, my dear fellow, on my mind—a 
vast deal more, if I could only make you understand all my 
dilemmas.” 

“Try and explain them; I won’t be more dull of comprehen- 
sion than I can help,” replied his friend, “although I must 
confess this genial blaze after my hearty repast and my ten 
miles’ drive has a decidedly enervating effect upon my faculties.” 

* You will understand me if any one will,” said Dudley, “so I 
will begin from the beginning. You know that I was only one of 
many nephews of my late uncle’s, Rolf Trevaine, and by no means 
the nearest of his kith and kin. There was his own grandson for 
one, and the sons of his two other brothers besides, my father 
having been the youngest of the family. You remember perhaps 
that in my schoolboy days and during my father’s lifetime I 
stayed occasionally at St. Hildegarde’s, and that I had quitea 
romantic sort of feeling about the old place. But the idea of its 
ever coming into my hands had never entered my head. Since 
my father’s death I had held no communication whatever with 
my uncle, nor with any of my father’s family. I was a shy, proud 
boy, I fancy, and felt hurt at some words that were let slip, dis- 
paraging, as I thought, of the mother I had never known. I don’t 
suppose any harm was meant, and my boyish hurt feeling soon 
passed off, and I cherished no ill-will towards any of them. Only 
it so happened that breaking away from them as I did at the first 
with the determination to make my own way in the world, inde- 
pendently of any help from my family, I never did come in contact 

with them again. I had a little money of my own, enough to 
complete my education and to give me a small income besides, 
and since then you know the happy hermit life I have lived 
in my dear old college rooms. 
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* You can imagine, then, with what a force the blow fell upon 
me, when I received official information that Rolf Trevaine of St. 
Hildegarde’s was dead, and that failing any nearer surviving rela- 
tive I was his heir-at-law, and must proceed at once to the Abbey. 
His son had been dead many years, I knew, but I had not heard 
that the infant boy had followed his father a few years after, and 
that both the sons of my father’s elder brothers were also dead. 
As my two uncles had gone to Canada, it was not surprising 
perhaps that I should have been so completely in the dark abou: 
their families. What did surprise me at first was the fact that 
my uncle should not have had the curiosity to search me out, and 
find out what sort of a fellow his heir might be. But this too was 
explained by the quite recent death of my cousin Rolf, who had 
indeed been domesticated at St. Hildegarde’s of late years, taking 
the position there of heir-presumptive. It seems, poor fellow, 
that he was very fond of adventure, and kept a small yacht of his 
own, by means of which he penetrated to many perilous regions. 
And it was on one of these expeditions to'the Northern seas that 
his yacht at last met its fate. Fragments of the wreck and the 
bodies of some of his companions were washed ashore; of himself 
no trace could be found. Alas! that he should have met with his 
death so soon, and left this heavy life-burden on me.” 

“Poor fellow! it sounds sad enough. But it seems to me, 
Dudley, that your sigh was more for yourself than for him after 
all,’ said Bartram, in the pause that ensued. 

**So it was,” replied his friend. ‘I am a selfish brute, I know, 
that it should be so. And yet, Bartram, make ready your shafts ; 
hit hard against my cowardice and sloth. I do feel my case to be 
the more pitiable of the two.” 

* Well, if you have no better plea to put forward for my pity 
than the necessity laid upon you to come out of your literary 
seclusion and live amongst your fellows, I confess I do not con- 
sider the hard words you have used of yourself too hard,” saic 
Bartram with a somewhat impatient movement of his head, 
which Dudley knew full well as a sign of disappointment, nay, 
almost of contempt, in his friend. 

“ Aye, but I have; hear me. I came down here at once, while 
my poor old uncle was still lying stiff and cold in the place where 
he had so long ruled supreme. My heart was moved towards 
him, and I resolved—uncongenial as it would be to me—to take 
up his line of life, to force myself to cultivate his ways of genial, 
social existence, to forego the beloved seclusion of my study. The 
way was made all too easy for me. It was a case of ‘le roi est 
mort, vive le roi, to an extent that nauseated me. Hardly was 
the old man buried than attentions poured in upon me from all 
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quarters, andhad I not announced decidedly my intention of re- 
maining in strict seclusion at the Abbey until everything was 
settled, I verily believe the place would already be overflowing 
again with self-invited guests.” 

“Poor Dudley, you will have to face it, old fellow. An eligible 
bachelor, with such an interesting family estate, and such a rent- 
roll attached, cannot expect to escape hosts of friends of both 
sexes. Better make up your mind to it. Choose another St. 
Hildegarde for your wife, and set an example of the higher life 
amid your new surroundings. To tell you the truth, it strikes me 
as quite providential, this change in your estate. You were in 
great danger of letting your life slip by in the cultivated seclusion 
of Alma Mater, without benefiting your generation one half as 
much as you might, by the wisdom which you have been accu- 
mulating all these years.” 

“Benefit my generation!” exclaimed Dudley in a despairing 
tone, “that is just the very point that puzzles me. Oh! 
Bartram, could not you'be my almoner? Could not you dispose 
of the revenues of St. Hildegarde’s for me. They are not mine. 
I only hold them in trust, and it is that trust which is weighing 
me down. I have gone into the whole thing since I came here, 
and I find that every penny of the money, every acre of the 
estate, is consecrated money and consecrated land—money and 
land left by one penitent after another along the centuries, for 
God’s service and for God’s poor. And who am I that I should 
dare to touch it for myself? And yet, and yet, do you see the 
dilemma now, Bartram? How am I to employ it all for the uses 
for which it was left ?” 

There was a pause. Bartram knew his friend well. He knew 
that, silent, reserved, undemonstrative as he usually was, he never 
said a thing without meaning it. He knew that Dudley being 
persuaded of the right in a matter would stick to it, grumbling 
all the while, it might be, chafing under it as he chafed now, but 
with never a thought of laying the burden down, or hoodwinking 
his conscience on the matter. 

*T see it all, now, old fellow,” he said at last. “Let us go to 
bed and sleep on it, and to-morrow we will walk over these same 
breezy acres, and find inspiration, maybe.” 


CHAPTER III. 
THE SAMPHIRE-PICKER. 


THe breezy walk to which Bartram looked forward answered 
even his anticipations. It wasa perfect September morning, with 
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that feeling of exhilaration in the air which seems to instil new 
life into city folk. The friends pursued their way for a long.time 
without referring to the topic of the night before. Bartram was 
fall of an almost boyish delight in everything. The snug home- 
steads and the pretty church and rectory that stood near each 
other in the sheltered valley, and above all, the picturesque ruins 
of St. Hildegarde’s Abbey, drew forth his ardent admiration. But 
when they got on the open moorland, and looked across the 
grand expanse of sea, he was well-nigh beside himself with 
rapture. His nature was pre-eminently a broad nature, wide in 
its sympathies, craving for room to think, and to feel, and this 
view of sea and sky, bounded only by the distant horizon, was 
like a tonic to his hungry soul. 

“One can think,’ and feel, and live here!” he exclaimed at 
last, as the two paused above the rocks on which we found Dudley 
seated yesterday. 

“There is air enough, if you can live on that,” replied Dudley 
drily. “Suppose we get down on that ledge of rock; we shall be 
sheltered there.” 

So the two scrambled down to the granite ledge, while Dudley 
remarked : 

“It was just below this, down there on the white beach, that she 
found him, with his hands clasped as in act of prayer, and a smile 
on his dead face. But you know the story well, I must have told 
it you often in by-gone days.” 

“Yes, but I never realized it before as I can now. Who 
could have pictured the rich colouring of the scene? The 
emerald green of those lapping waves, as they crawl up over the 
white, sandy beach, the deep blue of the sea beyond with its 
purple streaks, the grand beetling brows of these deadly rocks, 
and the roar of the restless ocean. Then there would be the 
scared, beautiful woman, with the expression of remorse and 
anguish on her face, kneeling beside the lifeless form, and making 
her vow of renunciation. No wonder, Dudley, you shrink from 
appropriating to mere mundane uses the outcome of such a vow.” 

“Tt is not that feeling alone,” said Dudley, moved in spite of 
himself by his friend’s enthusiasm. “I suppose I feel all that, 
after a fashion, unromantic as I am; but if there were no such 
thrilling tale to start with, I should still be in the same dilemma. 
It was only the week before my summons here, that I was lectur 
ing to the young fellows at Oxford on our glorious Reformation, 
and pointing out to them in somewhat strong terms how its glory 
was to a certain extent marred by the grants of consecrated lands 
into very unconsecrated hands. A fellow can’t eat his own words 
in such a fashion as I should be doing were I calmly to accept all 
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these good things as my own, without losing what little self- 
respect he happened to possess before, I take it.” 

“Tt would be a curious comment on your lectures, certainly,” 
assented Bartram, “and one your young hearers would not be slow 
to appreciate. But what do you mean to do?” 

“ Why, that’s just the point. What am 1 todo? I can’t touch 
the money for my own personal use, that’s clear. And I can’t go 
on living my congenial Oxford life as before, with all these 
thousands a-year of trust money to dispose of. It would take up 
pretty-nigh all one’s energy and time, I suppose, to dispense aright 
such large revenues. As far as I can see, there is nothing for it but 
to throw up dear old Alma Mater altogether, and come and live 
here in humble fashion on my fellowship, with the addition of my 
own small income of £100 a year, and give myself up to my most 
distasteful new duties. And then there is sure to be a row and 
talk about it, if Ido that. And you know how I hate a fuss. 
Oh! Bartram, that this misfortune should have fallen upon me of 
all people does seem grievous indeed.” 

Bartram indulged in one of his hearty laughs, hastening to 
apologize by saying : 

“}orgive my ill-timed mirth, old fellow; but really you do look 
such a Knight of the Rueful Countenane @, and your tones are so 
tragic, that the incongruity of it all was too much for me. Here 
are you, the happy possessor of one of the most charming estates 
in our western counties, bemoaning yourself as though you had 
fallen into some dire disgrace.” 

“ But we have just de cided that it is not mine; that I am not 
its possessor, but its unhappy custodian,” exclaimed Dudley a little 
irritably, his companion’s hilarity jarring somewhat on his own 
over-strained state of mind. 

“You are right, and I really beg pardon for my apparent 
flippaney, Dudley ; ; but, believe me, it is only apparent,” said 
Bartram, looking thoughtful at once. “I think this sea and 
moorland air of yours has almost an intoxicating effect upon me 
after our London atmosphere. You would often see me jaded and 
spiritless enough there. Oh! if your thousands could only be 
used as some few precious drops in the bucket of the great need 
of our metropolis! I did not tell you, I think, but I am planning 
to leave my present quarters and move further eastward, to try and 
throw what little energy one man may into the overpowering work 
needed there. You know how many are already at it, men and 
women both, devoting the best of their lives in their Master’s 
service to their poor degraded fellow-creatures. But you cnly 
want just to try and begin for yourself, to see how vast is the 


need, how heartrending the cendition of thousands of our London 
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poor. For my part, I cannot pity you, Dudley, for I cannot think 
of any career more to be coveted than that of a philanthropist with 
ample means at his back.” 

“Ah! but then you are a born philanthropist—a born lover of 
your kind. But I—well—I love my fellow-creatures in theory; I 
hate oppression, and all that sort of thing; but I like them best 
at a distance. The fact is, Bartram, between you and me, I 
believe I am awfully shy. Tell it not on the house-tops, but it is 
true. And to have to run the gauntlet of everybody’s remarks, 
to be blamed by most, and, worse still, extolled perhaps by some, 
and talked about by all as a novel sort of creature, a modern Don 
Quixote, is more than I have the pluck to face.” 

* But you will face it,” said Bartram in the reassuring tone of 
perfect conviction. ‘I have known you, Dudley, for some twenty 
years now, and I know what a crotchety, sensitive, self-distrustful 
fellow you are. But I know, too, that if your conscience tells you 
a thing has to be done, done it will be; I have no misgivings on 
that head. What I do wish, if you will excuse a bit of a sermon 
from such an unclerical looking cleric as I am, is this, that you 
could take the whole thing up into a higher sphere, as it were, 
making it a vow of consecration, as St. Hildegarde did, only with 
the advantage of the further enlightenment and larger views of 
these later “days ; that it might be a dedication of your whole 
self, as well as of your unsought trust, to the Master’s service. 
This, it seems to me, would turn the drudgery into a delight, and 
make you indifferent to all minor matters in the greatness of your 
cause.” 

“ Thank you, Bartram, Ill remember your advice,” said Dudley, 
us he rese and gave himselfa shake. “TI feel rebellious just now, 
but I have no doubt your words will come back to me again and 
again, as they always have had the knack of doing ever smce our 
schoolboy days. Suppose we go and have a scramble over those 
rocks below there; 1 have hardly explored the coast at all yet. 
In truth, I fear I have been acting the misanthrope as much as 
possible since my arrival here; but, with your help, I must try 
now to look up the people a bit, and find out what my duties are.” 

So the friends left their granite resting-place and clambered 
down over other jutting crags on to the line of white beach 
beneath, thence making their way along the lovely coast, scram- 
bling over granite boulders, and stopping now and again to 
explore some grotesque cave or to admire the rugged grandeur of 
the scene.” 

So lonely was the shore, so complete the sense of isolation, that 
both men paused in surprise as suddenly a sound of singing 
mingled with the continual murmur of the sea. 
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“The mermaids must be coming to give us a welcome,” said 
Bartram. “I am prepared for any marvels, Dudley, on your 
romantic strand.” 

As he spoke they rounded a headland and a pretty picture dis- 
closed itself. On the well-nigh precipitous face of a rock in 
front of them, stood a girl clad in true rock-clambering fashion. 
Her feet were bare, which enabled her to keep her footing on the 
uneven surface of the shelving granite. A rough, navy-blue serge 
dress, and a pretty sailor-hat, covered with black oil-skin, and 
wreathed around with a bright brown gleaming strip of sea-weed, 
furnished her simple costume. Long wavy hair of much the 
same colour as her sea-weed ribbon, fell down her back. On one 
arm hung a basket, and with her other hand she was gathering 
the green samphire which grew in the clefts of the rocks. 

The sound of the men’s footsteps below made her cease her 
singing, and look down with startled eyes at the intruders. The 
face thus revealed to them was bright as the day; not beautiful 
according to any stereotyped law of beauty, but refreshing to 
look upon as a fair spring morning. Honest brown eyes sparkled 
under their long lashes, rosy cheeks glowed with the healthy 
exercise, and a smiling mouth bespoke the sunny nature of its 
possessor. 

“ We are disturbing you, I fear,” said Dudley, as the two men 
raised their hats deferentially. “I almost feel as though we 
ought to apologize for appearing in so unexpected a fashion.” 

The girl laughed—such a pleasant, frank laugh it was—as she 
answered : 

“That would be strange, indeed, if you were to apologize for 
walking over your own rocks.” 

She had slid down to a sitting posture as she spoke, on a more 
slanting part of the rock, probably anxious to hide the little 
brown feet with the serge gown, but beyond this she did not 
appear at all disconcerted by the presence of the strangers. 

** You know who I am, then ?” said Dudley. “ May I inquire 
in return, whom I have the honour of addressing ?” 

The girl laughed again as she answered : 

“My name is Hildegarde Trevaine; but we are a very distant 
branch of your family. It is no honour at all to speak to me, I 
am afraid. We are poor folk—poor, that is, compared to the 
masters of the Abbey.” 

** That is as it may be,” replied Dudley drily, nettled a little, 
perhaps, at the girl’s ready laughter. He knew that his manners 
were somewhat stiff and stilted at times, and imagined—as was 
indeed the case—that she was amused at his studied politeness. 

Bartram here came to the rescue by saying : 


” 
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“Perhaps the young lady can ‘help us, Dudley, in finding our 
way up to the moorland. It seems to me that we might scramble 
on indefinitely over these boulders, without discovering any prac- 
ticable path up the cliffs.” 

“T will show you,” replied the girl promptly, “if you ean wait a 
few minutes while I fill my basket. You will find a nice cave 
just yonder to rest in, if you are weary of the scrambling.” 

As soon as they were gone, the girl hastily filled her basket 
with the pretty green samphire which grew so abundantly near 
her, and then slipping easily down her perilous-looking rock, 
went round behind it, and proceeded to draw on the stockings and 
shoes which she had hidden in a convenient crevice. Then 
springing lightly from rock to rock, balancing herself ever and 
anon with easy grace on some sharp granite point, she quickly 
joined the gentlemen in the entrance of the cave. 


CHaPrerR IV. 
THE HERMITAGE, 


So quickly had Hildegarde finished her work, that the friends had 
barely time to reach the cave and throw themselves down to rest 
at its entrance, ere her slight girlish figure appeared im view. 
They both gazed with pleasure on the graceful activity of their 
guide, as she sprang from one low rock to another on her way 
towards them. 

“Your kinswoman is evidently at home on these granite 
stepping-stones,” said Bartram. You could hardly find a better 
foreground for this scene of rock and sea and sky than ber figure, 
poised as it was but now on yonder boulder.” 

“No,” assented Dudley, with less indifference than usual in 
his calm tones. “She certainly gives life to the whole thing. 
Nature is very grand, no doubt, in its solitude ; but it is marvellous 
how much interest the sublimest scene gains by having a human 
being for its centre.” 

“Especially such a bright centre as our pretty samphire- 
picker,” said Bartram. “ 1 wonder she should be such a complete 
stranger to you, Dudley. Where do you suppose she lives ? 
Are you sure that she is not a sea-sprite after all, come to lure 
us to our destruction amid these treacherous-looking rocks of 
yours ?” 

“It is strange,” said Dudley musingly. ‘I suppose her father 
must be Dr. Trevaine, a tall, fine-looking man, whom I remember 
seeing at my uncle’s funeral, although I did not know till after- 
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wards that he even bore our name. I was a stranger among 
strangers there, and shrank, after my shy manner, from trying to 
make friends with any.” 

As he spoke Hildegarde came up to them, her face glowing and 
her eyes bright with exercise. 

“Tf you are rested enough, I will show you the way at once,” 
she said in a pleasant, frank voice. ‘ My father will expect me 
at noon, and it can’t be far from that now.” 

They rose immediately, but were surprised to see their guide 
enter the cave from which they had come forth and proceed some 
little way into its dark recesses. They followed wondering, but 
a sudden turn brought them into full daylight again, and showed 
them a sort of staircase composed of conveniently piled-up rocks, 
which led out of the cavern up the front of the cliff, and ere long 
they found themselves again on the short green herbage at the 
top. 

The girl’s steps had been so quick that they had had no time 
for question or remark on their upward course. Now, however, 
that the summit was gained, they all three paused to take breath, 
whilst Hildegarde pointed out to them the tops of the chimneys 

f the great house, showing just above the moorland to their 
right. 

“Tt is barely a mile from hence,” she said; “ you can hardly 
miss your way. Mine lies in this direction, so I will wish you 
good-bye.” 

* But may we not come with you, and be introduced to your 
father ?” said Dudley. “ My friend Mr. Bartram and I are out on 
a tour of inspection, and shall be really grateful if you will still 
further consent to guide our steps.” 

* My father will be glad to see you, I doubt not,” answered the 
girl promptly, “ though maybe he will not approve of the inter- 
ruption to my studies.” 

* Your father is your instructor, then, I presume ¢ ?” said Dudley, 
longing and vet hesitating to make further inquiries. 

“y es,” replied Hilde: ide,“ My mother died when I was quite 
u child, and my father has always taught me.” 

** Have you many companions of your own age ?” asked Bartram 
kindly, interested by the girl's bright face and manner. 

* No, none, except the little fisher boys and girls at the Quay ; 
and they are not exactly companions, you know, although we look 
upon all the fisher folks as our friends.” 

** Don’t you find it very lonely?” asked Dudley, looking with 
some amazement at the girl’s happy face. 

“Lonely? Oh, no. I have my father always, and my dear old 
nurse Janet. And then there is Miss Raymond, who lives in the 
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‘ Cabin’ just below us; she is the dearest little lady and the best 
of company. And then there are all the fisher folk to visit. They 
like us to come in and out of their cottages at any time, and 
especially when they are sick or sorry. Oh no, Iam never lonely.” 

The trio had been walking on briskly meanwhile, and ere long 
the hill sloped down suddenly, and as they descended the slope a 
cluster of fishermen’s cottages lay below them, with a small pier 
jutting out from their midst into the sea. It was just a dip in 
the hill, which rose immediately again on the other side, and very 
snug and picturesque the little hamlet looked as they gazed down 
upon it from above. 

But ere they reached the bottom Hildegarde paused, and opened 
a wicket gate into a shrubbery, through which a winding path led 
them, until it suddenly brought them out into the gayest of 
gay gardens on the slope of the hill, facing which stood the most 
delightfully rustic cottage of the better sort. The roof was 
thatched, the rich brown of the thatch contrasting well with the 
dark pines which formed the background to the cottage. Roses 
still bloomed on its walls, and on either side the wooden poreh 
stood a tall myrtle tree, while fuchsias and geraniums flourished 
luxuriantly all around, and gay mesembrianthemums climbed over 
the rockery that formed the centre ornament of the small pleasure 
ground. 

A gentleman stood in the broad pathway in front of the porch. 
His back was turned towards the new-comers, for he was gazing 
out to sea through a large telescope that was supported on a stand 
in front of him. Hearing steps on the gravel, and concluding 
only that it was his daughter returned, he called to her without 
looking round, to come and use her eyes for him in trying to dis- 
cover some distant object at sea. 

“T have been looking for Dan Dykes’ boat, and can’t find it, 
Hildegarde. Come here, child, and use your young eyes for me.” 

“Yes, father,” answered the girl, stepping up at once to the 
telescope; “but there are two gentlemen come to see you, 
and one of them is the new squire,” she added quietly, as she 
adjusted her eye to the telescope, and began searching the sea for 
Dan’s boat. 

Her father turned at once towards his guests, and gave them a 
hearty welcome. He was a fine, venerable-looking man, with the 
broad high forehead of the Trevaines. His hair was already 
grey, and so also was the fine beard, which gave a certain dignity 
to his appearance. His manners had all the ease of a man 
accustomed during his lifetime to much society. Dudley intro- 
duced his friend, and the three men sauntered up and down the 
broad piece of gravel in front of the cottage, chatting pleasantly. 
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‘You have an ideal sort of home here, it seems to me,” said 
Bartram heartily. “ This picture will often recur to me in the 
midst of the murky atmosphere of our London streets and 
alleys.” 

“Tt is well enough for a retreat after active service,” replied its 
occupier, “ and I could wish nothing better; but for young men 
such as you the stir and bustle of life is best. Even I sometimes 
question whether I threw down my arms too soon and retired 
from the lists. If it were not for the small services I am able to 
render our friends down below there, I should doubt my wisdom 
still more. But five-and-twenty years of it by day, and often by 
night, was a pretty good spell, and my nerve was beginning to 
give way; though had it not been for the great. blow of my life, 
the death of Hildegarde’ s mother, I might perchance have been 
at it still. A busy doctor’s life in a large provincial town, with 
a large country neighbourhood in addition, involves an immense 
amount of actual hard work over and above the constant strain 
of anxiety and sympathy.” 

“ Indeed it must,” replied Bartram. “In my London work I 
have necessarily been thrown much in contact with men of your 
profession, and it seems to me about the noblest and most self- 
sacrificing sort of life a man could lead, when led as I have seen 
it led by some.” 

“Yes, as led by some; you are right to make that reserva- 
tion, I fear ; but in all the walks of life there are the real and the 
unreal, I suppose, the true and the false. I take it, it is the 
spirit in which a man does his work that makes all the difference, 
whatever that work may be.” 

“You think that even the life of a student and a recluse may 
be deemed noble like the rest ?” queried Dudley, who had been 
listening with little apparent interest. 

“Provided he is studying for others as well as for himself,” 
assented the doctor heartily. “Dear me!” he added, with a 
bright smile that illumined his whole face, “where should I 
have been during all those years of hard toil and drudgery, but 
for the books those same students provide for us. Eh, man, 
we want refreshment for our minds as well as for our bodies in 
this wonderful existence the Almighty has given us. Often and 
often when I have been weighed down with anxiety and fatigue, 
has the perusal of some fresh thoughtful book, seemed to give a 
new life to my poor jaded spirit. Many and many are the 
volumes I have read in my carriage on my rounds, many a fresh 
cheering thought have I carried from those same recluse students 
of yours, into some poor sick room, and perchance the thought 
has done my patient as much good as my prescription could.” 
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Dudley’s face brightened wonderfully as his kinsman spoke, 

and turning upon Bartram with a look of triumph, he said quite 
aily : 

. “There, my wise Mentor, what say you to that? Will you 

begrudge me any longer the charming solitude of my study? 

The books are not written as yet, it is true ; but they might have 
been maturing in my mind, who knows, had not this terrible 
interruption come to uproot all my past life.” 

The half-comic despair which he put into liis tone sent 
Bartram off again into one of his hearty laughs, and the merry 
sound attracted Hildegarde, who had been searching in vain all 
this time for Dan Dykes’ fishing-boat, and catching fragments of 
the gentlemen’s talk as they paced to and fro. 

“Perhaps Miss Hildegarde can lighten you of some of your 
burden, Dudley,” said Bartram as she came towards them. “ My 
friend is oppressed with the responsibility of the St. Hildegarde 
rent roll; can’t you give him a list of grievances to be set right 
in your little hamlet down yonder, just to ease his mind a bit ?” 
he added, looking with interest into the girl’s honest eyes. 

“ Yes,” she answered promptly. ‘ We want a new pier very 
badly, and the life-boat is all out of repair, and Dan Dykes is so 
poor that he is obliged to go fishing in an unsafe smack, and 
that’s why father and [ were on the look-out for him just now. 
Oh! there are heaps and heaps of things we want, are there not, 
father ?” she ended, out of breath in her eagerness. 

“T’m truly glad to hear it,” said Dudley, the first gleam of real 
satisfaction which his friend had seen since his arrival spreading 
over his face. “I give you carte blanche, Cousin Hildegarde, 
to draw on my bankers to any amount for the things you deem 
necessary. I will send you a blank cheque-book—that will be the 
best way—for you to fill up as you need it, then you can return it to 
me for my signatures. Don’t be afraid; the more you spend the 
better I shall be pleased. Let Dan Dykes have his new boat; 
let the pier be begun at once, and a new life-boat ordered. 
Spend as freely as you can for the real good of the people, and 
you will confer the greatest favour upon me. Now, Bartram, we 
had better be off. I will send the cheque-book as soon as I get 
back,” he added eagerly, as he shook hands with the bewildered 
girl and her father, and strode hurriedly away. 

Bartram could but follow, although he saw the expression of 
startled amazement on the faces of both their new acquaintances. 
But Dudley was already out of sight in the shrubbery, and he 
could not well linger behind his friend. 
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CHAPTER V. 
THE FIRST STEP. 


DuDLEY’s spirits seemed to have risen with a bound as the friends 
strode across the open hill-top in the direction of the Abbey. 

The distance was but a mile right across the down from the 
Quay, where Doctor Trevaine lived, to the Abbey, although the 
two hamlets thus composing the village of St. Hildegarde were 
very different in character. Around the great house in the 
valley were grouped the homesteads of thriving small farmers, 
and the snug cottages of their labourers ; whilst in the narrow 
gorge of the Quay were perched in picturesque irregularity the 
homes of the rough fisher folk who got their livelihood out 
of the fruitful sea. 

“T feel as though a load were lifted off my mind,” said Dudley 
after the two men had walked some distance in silence. “ A new 
pier and life-boat, and a snug little craft for Dan Dykes, all that 
must cost a good sum,I take it. Not a bad morning’s work to 
begin with. I shall send my young kinswoman my cheque-book 
as soon as I get home, with directions to spend liberally.” 

“ You dear old Don Quixote!” exclaimed Bartram, with a look 
of half pity, half admiration on his kind face. “ Do you really 
imagine for one moment that your new-found kinsfolk will do as 
you wish? Did you not see the expression of blank amazement 
on their faces as you made your proposal ? ” 

“No, I did not. I hastened away on purpose to avoid any 
arguing,” answered Dudley rather testily. ‘ How I do hate a coil 
of words about every trifle. Why can’t people do as they are 
asked without arguing the matter? It’s all plain enough to me, 
and I suppose I’m the best judge of my own affairs. Clearly, to 
spend some of the revenues of St. Hildegarde’s for the benefit of 
her own tenants and territory, must be at least a permissible use 
of a part of her wealth. I don’t see anything in the least Quixotic 
in what Iam doing. Andif there were, Don Quixote wasn’t such 
a bad fellow after all, and at least I might resemble many worse.” 

As soon as he reached the Abbey, therefore, Dudley hastened to 
his study, and wrote the following note : 


“ Dear Cousin HILDEGARDE, 
“ Bartram says you looked surprised at my instructions this 
morning with regard to the new pier, the life-boat, and Dykes’ 
smack. But even if so, pray carry them out for me, and on as 
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liberal a scale as possible. Your father will, I trust, help you. 
My one request is that you and he will do it all forme. I am 
overburdened just now with the responsibility of these great 
revenues of St. Hildegarde’s, which have fallen so unexpectedly 
into my hands. Moreover, I am the most ignorant person possible 
about all practical matters, having spent the best part of my time 
heretofore amid books. I therefore pray you have pity upon me, 
und consent to be my almoner as far as possible for St. Hilde- 
garde’s. I enclose my cheque-book ; the larger and more numerous 
the cheques I shall have to sign, the better I shall be pleased. 
* Your obliged kinsman, 
“ DUDLEY TREVAINE.” 


*‘ Now, if she should have any scruples, that will surely remove 
them,” said Dudley to himself, as with great satisfaction he rang 
the bell and sent off the missive and the packet containing the 
cheque-book, to the Hermitage. 

He almost wondered at himself after it was done. That he, the 
shy, reserved Dudley, should actually have written a note to a 
young lady asking such favours of her, seemed indeed strange ; 
he, who could never remember having corresponded with any 
lady before. But then this one was but a girl, wearing a sensible 
short gown, and clambering the rocks with bare feet. One could 
hardly feel shy with such a child of nature as that. 

So Dudley came to luncheon quite elate at his morning’s work, 
und chatted with Bartram over old college days, in the pleasant, 
quietly-droll way, of those earlier years of their intercourse. For 
Dudley had a keen sense of humour, and was very good company 
‘for any one with whom he was on the perfectly easy footing that 
he was with Bartram; although with strangers he passed for a 
somewhat formidable and repellent person. 

But all the brightness left him when Tregear entered, just as 
they had finished luncheon, with a small packet and note, brought 
back from the Hermitage. Poor Dudley! the size of the packet 
revealed unmistakably the returned cheque-book. He was in no 
hurry to open the little missive that lay upon it. And yet it was 
a very kind and harmless little note when at last he did condescend 
to read it. It was in a rather unformed, childish hand—Hilde- 
garde’s epistolary efforts had been but few—and it ran thus: 


“It is very noble of you to wish to do so much for our dear 
people down at the Quay. I shall tell them how good you are, 
and then they will know that all the wicked stories about you 
are false. But my father says we cannot carry out your wishes 
about giving orders for you mond using your money, although he says 
VOL, XXXVIII. 
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we shall be always glad to help your kind plans for the good of 
the place as muchas ever we can. He says it would be bad for 
the people to pauperize them by doing too much for them, and 
that we ought only to help those who help themselves. But J 
should love to have a new pier and a new life-boat, and to give 
Dan ‘Dykes a new smack, though father does say that if he 
were not such a ‘ lazy loon,’ he would have patched up his old 
boat before now, so as to make it safe, at least. 

“TI am sorry not to be able to do as you wish, but father 
always knows best. Hecping you won’t be angry, 

“ T remain, 
* Your obliged cousin, 
** HILDEGARDE. 


“P.S.—Father says we are such distant cousins that I ought 
not to have signed myself so, but I did not know what else to 
put, so I hope you won’t mind. I did not know how I ought to 
address you, and that is why this note begins so oddly.” 


In spite of his annoyance, an amused smile crept around the 
corners of Dudley’s mouth as he read this very naive composi- 
tion. But the disappointed look returned to his face as he said 
to Bartram, tossing him the letter: 

“ Check-mated there too! What is a poor fellow to do?” 

Bartram smiled also as he read the note—a very kindly, genial 
smile it was—and he said heartily as he returned it: 

* You are at least fortunate in having such a straightforward 
and sympathetic cousin to help you in your endeavours. But Dr. | 
Trevaine is quite right. Wholesale charity, without giving one- 
self the trouble to look into its claims, is a very poor sort of 
philanthropy. I imagine that when St. Hildegarde devoted her- 
self and her substance to the good cause, her own active, loving 
life-work, was the more acceptable offering of the two.” 

Dudley drew a deep sigh, as after a pause he exclaimed : 

“You think, then, that there is no loophole of escape, no pos- 
sibility of handing over the whole revenues for my lifetime to 
some well-established charity, and living still my hermit life with 
a clear conscience in my college chambers ? ” 

“T don’t think with your views such a course would satisfy your 
conscience,” replied Bartram. 

“ Very well, then, here goes,” exclaimed Dudley resolutely, as 
he got up and rang the bell. 

It was answered immediately by the solemn-faced Tregear. 

“ Tregear,” said Dudley, dashing into his subject at once, “ it 
is time now that I should decide on my plans and make 
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the needful arrangements. I know my late uncle reposed great 
confidence in you; I look therefore to you to help me in my 
somewhat difficult task.” 

“T have lived, sir, at the Abbey forty years, man and boy,” 
replied the butler, “and it would cut me to the heart to leave it. 
Anything that I could do to oblige I’m sure I'd be willing to try.” 

“Well, as to quitting the Abbey, that rests somewhat with 
yourself,” replied Dudley. “I do not intend to reside here myself; 
if, therefore, you cling tothe house I will do my best for you with 
my tenant, whoever that may be. I had, however, another sug- 
gestion to make. It will be necessary that I should spend a 
considerable portion of my time in St. Hildegarde’s. I propose, 
therefore, that you and your sister, the present housekeeper, should 
—if the idea pleases you—take up your abode in the cottage at 
the entrance to the old abbey ruins. It has fallen, I see, intoa 
dilapidated condition, but could soon be putin repair, and would 
then with its surrounding plot of garden-ground, make a very 
snug little retreat. I should let you have the place rent free, 
reserving only two rooms for myself, one above stairs and one 
below. For this accommodation I should pay you a certain small 
rental, and expect you to board me when in residence at a reason- 
able charge. What do you think of my proposal ?” 

The old butler stood dumfounded. The shock to all his pre- 
conceived notions as to the state and dignity becoming a Trevaine 
of St. Hildegarde’s, was too great to allow him for some moments 
to find his tongue. When at last he did, however, Dudley was 
surprised at the eager flow of his words, as he implored the young 
squire not to go and throw himself away in such a fashion. The 
gossips, he said, would now have it all their own way; there was 
talk enough already about the new squire and his vagaries, and if 
he persisted in this step they would all declare him to be raving 
mad. The old butler grew quite pathetic at last in his appeal, 
referred to the days when Trevaine had visited his late master as 
a boy, in company with his own father, spoke of that father and 
what a fine noble-looking gentleman he was, and how it would 
have cut him to the quick to see his son a lodger in a poor cottage, 
while strangers lived in his own halls. 

But Dudley listened unmoved, save for rather a tender smile 
that crept over his grave face as Tregear pleaded his cause. He 
felt drawn to the old man in his garrulity, as he never had done 
in his solemn and deferential stateliness. And when at last the 
butler stopped for sheer want of breath, his master stepped up to 
liim, and grasping his hand said : 

“TI thank you, Tregear, for all your kind words and well-meant 
counsels, but I have my reasons for what Ido. The only question 
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is whether you will accept my proposal, or whether I must content 
myself. with some less loyal retainer of our house, for the 
occupier of the cottage. I should wish him to be a born St. 
Hildegarde’s man, which you, I know, are. Think it over, if you 
like, or discuss it with your sister, but let me know as soon as 
possible, as I have much business on hand.” 

“ If there’s no turning you, sir, I accept and welcome. There's 
no need to consult Penna; she’s bound to do as I tell her, and 
I’ve no liking for a deal of woman’s talk.” 

“ Well, then, that’s settled,” said Dudley with a sigh of relief. 
“ The next step will be to advertize the place to be let furnished, 
it would be a sin and a shame to disturb this quaint old furniture. 
I will set about that at once. Meantime I leave it to you, Tregear, 
and to Mrs. Penna, to break it to the other servants. Of course I 
shall look after their interests as far as possible; it may be that 
the new tenant of the Abbey will be glad to take them all on, but 
you will be good enough to give them a month’s notice to quit, 
from me, softening it to them as best you can. Now, my good 
friend, you may go.” 

Slowly and reluctantly the old man moved from the room. 
More than once he turned as though to renew his expostulations, 
but Dudley foreseeing this, had gone promptly to the writing- 
table in the further window, and immediately taken his pen in 
hand. 

The indignation and commotion in the servants’ hall was great 
when Tregear made known his errand there. Service at the 
Abbey had been a most comfortable and lucrative post under the 
old végime, with fashionable visitors coming and going, and leaving 
their doles behind them. Nothing that Tregear could say in 
the new master’s defence could mend matters. The remarks 
passed upon Dudley were all of the most uncomplimentary 
description. Naturally these remarks were repeated out of doors 
with still greater freedom, so that the unpopularity of the 
new squire increased rapidly, and the “wicked stories” to 
which Hildegarde had referred in her note were magnified daily, 
till the careless, open-handed, but imperious old man, who had 
been criticized freely in his lifetime, now came to be regretted as 
a paragon of virtue. 


(To be continued.) 

















ON TOUR. 


CHAPTER I. 


Ir the few experiences I am about to relate serve to beguile an 
hour or so on a tedious railway journey, or fill up some corner of 
time which the reader may have-at his disposal, I shall feel I 
have obtained for my work all the success it deserves. I appeal 
as much to my brother-professionals as to the general public. 
The former, I trust, may find some home truths in my remarks; 
while the latter may gain a nearer insight into the life of a 
travelling actor. Any further preface I discard as unnecessary : 
let the following pages speak for themselves. 

At the moment I introduce myself to your notice, I am 
standing in the middle of my little sitting room, in the neigh- 
bourhood of the Tottenham Court Road, surrounded by a 
miscellaneous assortment of goods, otherwise designated as 
* props,” in a state of chaotic .confusion. In short I was packing 
up, and my object was to cram all my worldly possessions into a 
basket some four feet by three, preparatory to starting on a 
provincial tour of fourteen weeks. I had delayed my packing 
until the last moment, having beer busily employed in saying 
‘Good-bye ” to my friends in the Strand, and had barely time to 
finish my task and catch the train. Slowly but surely everything 
disappeared into the capacious basket, and I was in the act of 
jumping on the top and securing the lid when the door of my 
apartment was suddenly thrown open, and my friend Walter 
Winterise presented himself. He was engaged for the same 
tour, and being one of my oldest professional acquaintances, I was 
happy in the prospect of at least one familiar face in the 
company. 

I have always had a feeling, and I believe it is one I share in 
common with my brother-professionals, of nervous discomfort, in 
joining a new company. You are suddenly thrown amongst a 
number of strangers, who are to be your constant companions in 
business, and to a very large extent in your hours of recreation ; 
but it is astonishing when once the ice is broken, how quickly 
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every one becomes acquainted ; and it redounds greatly to the 
credit of our Bohemian nature that we do agree so well. Before 
I became an actor I heard wonderful stories from ignorant people 
of the fearful jealousy, spite, envy, hatred and malice contained 
in the bosoms of every member of the profession. Since I have 
been associated with my brothers in art I have found them, as a 
body, a most generous, open-hearted and charitable class of 
people; far from faultless; yet, on the whole, out-balancing their 
vices with their virtues. But stay, enough has been written 
lately about the morals of the stage, by more able pens than 
mine. I do not wish to take up the cudgels in defence of 
people who need no defending. However, of two things I am 
sure, curates and comedians will never mix, and the morals of 
the actors will only improve with those of their audiences. A 
travelling company is quite a little study of human nature ; and 
it is amusing to watch how the different members sort themselves 
out: little cliques are formed, chiefly caused by an assimilation of 
tastes and habits: congenial spirits compare notes, shake hands, 
and share apartments; and after a week’s acquaintance the 
company finds its level and settles down into the groove in which 
it will continue until it breaks up. 

Amongst its members there is always to be found one who is 
great at forming parties to visit the different places of interest, 
from town to town; another who is fond of giving little tea- 
fights ; while two of the gentlemen make it their business to fall 
in love with the leading lady. Then there is the habitual 
grumbler, who finds fault with everything, and is at heart the 
best-natured fellow in the company; last, but not least, the 
beginner, who has joined for his first engagement: utterly 
ignorant of the etiquette of a theatre, he has not yet learned to 
take his hat off in the green room; he comes to the “show” 
before every one else, and chooses the best place to dress in, 
perhaps under the only gas light in the room, totally and blissfully 
unconscious of the prerogatives due to his more experienced 
brethren ; however, as a comedian, I ought to forgive him all his 
little failings, for he is always plentifully supplied with make-up 
materials. 

Revenons & nos moutons. 

My packing completed, I had my luggage conveyed to my 
friend’s cab, which was waiting at the door, and together we 
proceeded to the terminus. Several hours of weary travelling 
lay before us, being timed to reach our destination at six a.m. ; 
therefore we sought such repose of mind and body as is to be 
obtained in a third-class railway carriage. It is not necessary 
for me to harrow the reader’s mind with a description of a journey 
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under such circumstances. Those whose pecuniary position 
compels them to travel third-class cannot wish to be reminded in 
detail of the way in which every bone in their bodies is made to 
ache by the cramped position on the narrow seats, The victim 
writhes in agony, seeking relief in every conceivable position. 
Suffice it to say, we suffered the usual misery, waking at every 
stoppage, and becoming more wretched and: weary at each return 
to consciousness, and leaving our carriage at the journey’s end 
with the horrible feeling an all-night journey invariably produces. 
The stale taste of the railway sandwich and bad beer and whiskey 
still clung to our palates; we felt dirty and dishevelled; our 
clothes were creased, the polish had gone from our boots, and a 
wild longing for a bath and change of linen took possession of our 
souls. It was then with a feeling of intense relief we exchanged 
the close confinement of our carriage for the fresh morning air. 
It was a beautiful morning when we arrived at ——-——, and we lost 
no time in preparing to start on that wearisome expedition known 
in professional circles as “ hunting for digs,” which, being inter- 
preted, means looking for lodgings, and were lucky enough to get 
comfortably suited without much difficulty. 

After long practice one develops an instinctive knowledge as 
to the most ‘likely part of the town wherein to find apartments, 
and one can tell at a glance if a street is likely to furnish 
accommodation. 

Since the travelling system first came into vogue there has 
sprung up in every provincial town that all-important personage, 





_ the professional landlady, a person who entertains none but the 


votaries of dramatic art, from whom she gains considerable 
patronage. Week after week her rooms are filled by members of 
companies visiting the town, and once having established a con- 
nection she may rely on letting her rooms from one year’s end to 
another. The travelling actor is most dependent on his landlady ; 
his life is spent in apartments, and it is wonderful with what com- 
fort and consideration he meets; of course there are exceptions, 
but taking them all in all they are honest and kindly women. 
We thought ourselves fortunate in securing good rooms so 
easily, and lost no time in getting rid of the effects of our journey. 
Our toilet over we sat down to breakfast, and in less than an hour 
were thoroughly at home. It is astonishing how soon one does 
settle down in strange lodgings, but then they are all so much 
alike that it needs no great stretch of the imagination, especially in 
North country towns, to fancy you have not moved for months. 
You see the same pictures on the walls, the same chairs and 
tables, and the same ornaments. Outside. there is the same 
street ; you walk through the town. Where is the difference ? 
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Pavement, shops, church, theatre, Town Hall, policemen, chim- 
neys, smoke, aud clogs, yet you find the inhabitants as proud 
of their town as if there existed no equal. Their Town Hall is a 
perfect wonder in its way, and cost so many thousands more than 
so-and-so; their steeple is a foot higher; their High Street is 
wider, and their death-rate lower than that of their neighbours ; 
for endless monotony commend me to the towns of the North 
country; for variety and charm to those of the South. 

Our rehearsal was called at 11 a.m., so we had plenty of time 
to take it easy, look over our parts, and do our marketing. It is 
generally cheaper and more satisfactory to cater for yourself when 
touring, and some men become great experts on the subject of 
butcher’s meat, &c.; and get to know to a penny what things 
should cost per pound. It isa great comfort to chum with a 
fellow of this description ; but, alas! though Walter and I were 
both of saving habits, we were neither of us clever at performing 
the duties of housekeeping. Each relied on the other for pro- 
viding the meals; the consequence was that when the hour for 
dinner arrived we often found ourselves unsupplied, and had to 
fall back on the handy steak or chop, procured and cooked at a 
moment’s notice ; and many a time we have had to run round to 
the nearest ‘grocer’s for the everlasting eggs and bacon before 
we could have our breakfast. 

Our opening performances passed off satisfactorily, and it was 
not until the last night of our engagement in the town that 
rather an amusing incident took place, the relation of which shall 
form the subject of my next chapter. 


CuHaPrer II, 


THE contents of a notice posted in the hall and prompt corner had 
been the subject of unfavourable discussion among the members 
of the company for some days past. It ran thus: “In conse- 
quence of Mr. Brown’s unavoidable absence on business the 
members of the company are informed that there will be no per- 
formance on Saturday night.” So far so good! Little did any 
one care whether he acted or not; the actual deprivation of'so 
many rounds of applause mattered little ; but there is an old 
adage with which we were all well acquainted, to wit, “ No play, 
no pay.” 

It certainly sounds fair enough at first flush, but, in reality, it 
is a great piece of injustice to the poor actor; yet, alas! its 
practice is perfectly legal. Let any one appeal against it and he 
will lose his case, because others have lost it before—it would go 
against him by precedent. Whenever an actor is able and willing 
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to play he is fairly entitled to his salary, save when a manager is 
compelled to close his theatre from circumstances over which he 
has no control. The engagement between actor and manager is 
for so much per week, but in reality he is paid so much per night, 
and must not always look for six nights’ work in the week. 

“No play, no pay” is a little bit of old-fashioned injustice our 
forefathers have made a present to us, and we shall hand it to 
posterity. It only affects the unsuccessful, after all. Managers 
can’t play fast and loose with the man that draws the money. If 
you are not strong enough to stand up you must fall down; its 
your own fault if it hurts you. “So runs the world away.” 

Whilst we were speculating on the notice, and making mental 
calculations of our landladies’ bills, all probability of our having to 
suffer was removed by another notice, to the effect that the resi- 
dent manager was about to take a benefit and our services woul.l 
be required to support him. 

Now must I be careful, for I am about to speak of people into 
whose hands this book may fall, and it is my earnest wish, in all I 
say, to give offence to no one. If I endeavour to raise a laugh at 
the expense of a fellow-creature it is in pure good nature, and 
I trust it may be taken in that spirit by any one recognizing him- 
self in the following narrative. Mr. Rex, the resident manager, 
had been absent during our engagement and had not taken the 
precaution to ascertain the strength of our company before 
selecting the play for his benefit ; it was therefore somewhat of a 
surprise when the title of the piece was announced, and the cast 
a subject of much discussion when we learned that “ Black-Eyed 
Susan ” was to form the attraction. 

A consultation with our management ended, in spite of the 
seeming impossibility of the thing, in casting the piece. Now all 
who are acquainted with the drama will readily understand that a 
company comprising six gentlemen and three ladies would, in the 
first place, be numerically weak; however, this difficulty was over- 
come in the usual manner, several of us having to double, Walter 
and myself being allotted three parts each. 

Matters being arranged to the entire satisfaction of Mr. Brown, 
he hastened to London in order to fulfil his business engagement, 
whilst we, the unfortunate company, were left to face the situation. 

Of course the star was to be the “ William,” and it was generally 
understood to be one of his pet parts; the reader will easily 
understand our trepidation when we assembled for our first and 
only rehearsal on Saturday morning. There at the prompt table 
sat Mr. Rex, affable and smiling, greeting each actor as he came 
on the stage with a kindly “ Good morning, sir.” He was a man 
far above the average height, of enormous physical power, and 
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possessed of a deep sonorous voice, of great richness and strength. 
In his younger days he had held an enviable position, and in 
certain parts had gained great popularity: being advanced in 
years he had in a great measure abandoned the field of action, 
and contented himself with playing occasionally, when he was 
always sure of ample patronage. He was, then, a man to command 
respect from his minor colleagues, and as I came upon the stage, 
and answered his kindly salutation, I felt a keen sense of degrada- 
tion at having to share in the scene I knew must follow. Glancing 
round I noticed that the entire strength of our company had 
assembled and were standing about in little groups, whispering 
and uneasy. I suggested to my friend that as every one was 
present, we had better open the ball and suggest to Mr. Rex 
a commencement. 

** By no means,” he replied. “ Leave matters to adjust them- 
selves; besides, our baggage man isn’t here yet; he’s going to 
lead the ‘supers,’ and will help to swell our numbers.” 

After the lapse of a quarter of an hour, Mr. Rex, who had been 
seated in front of the stage with the book, began to show signs of 
impatience, and drawing his watch from his pocket, commenced 
tapping his foot on the boards. All eyes immediately turned 
towards him, every one being conscicus that he was unaware that 
the company had assembled in its strength, and it was somebody's 
duty to communicate the fact. 

“] dislike unpunctuality, gentlemen,” he said, rising from his 
seat and pacing the stage from wing towing. ‘“ We have but one 
rehearsal, and though no doubt it is old work to most of us, it is 
important that we should make the most of our time. Has the 
gentleman who plays Crosstree yet arrived ?” 

“Yes, sir,” answered Winterise, stepping forward, “I play 
Crosstree, I believe.” 

“Aha! yes, yes—Mr.—Mr.——lI haven't the pleasure of 
knowing your name.” 

“ Winterise.” 

“Very good, Mr. Winterise. Very good indeed,” he added, 
surveying Walter from head to foot. “There is a little business 
I shall require you to do for me. Suppose we go through this 
particular scene whilst waiting; it will save time later on. And 
ah! by the way, who plays Hatchet ?” 

“Why,” replied Walter, looking rather uncomfortable, “I 
believe I—that is to say, I—I play Hatchet.” 

* You, sir!” replied the astonished star. ‘“ Why you have just 
informed me that you were cast for Crosstree.” 

“ Well, yes—I am, but then, don’t you see, sir—I believe I’m 
to double the parts.” 
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“ Double the parts!” thundered Mr. Rex. “ Why, great Scot, 
sir, are you aware that Crosstree and Hatchet are on the stage at 
the same time ?” 

To this poor Winterise could not reply, and after an extremely 
embarrassing pause the manager continued his interrogations. 
Now nothing more unfortunate could have happened: the very 
next character he mentioned happened to be the third, assigned 
to the versatile genius of my friend. Upon his explaining that 
he also played Dograss, the astonished manager looked at him as 
though his presumption was unequalled in the annals of dramatic 
history. 

“You, sir!” he roared. “Damn it, sir! are you going to 
recite the play? The thing is impossible. Do you suppose that 
I am going to allow such a performance to take place in my 
theatre? No, sir, you are mistaken. Dismiss the rehearsal— 
you can leave the stage. It’s an insult, sir, that’s what it is. Do 
you take this theatre for a booth? By Jupiter, 1 was never more 
insulted in my life.” 

With a variety of similar expressions, to which no one dared or 
cared to make reply, Mr. Rex crossed the stage and disappeared 
in the direction of the stage door. Now any one unacquainted 
with a manager’s peculiarities might have supposed that the only 
course to be taken was to act upon our dismissal and retire, 
abandoning all idea of the rehearsal and subsequent performance ; 
but we, from experience of managerial caprice, were all well 
aware that nothing more than a little patience was required and 
the star would certainly return. We had an unpleasant duty to 
perform, and the only way to get through it was to remain passive. 
For my part, I was sure that no sooner was the first burst of 
anger over than Mr. Rex would see the injustice of venting his 
displeasure on us, who, of course, were perfectly irresponsible. 
We had not long to wait before the offended gentleman re- 
appeared, and once more took up his position at the prompt table. 

“This is a miserable business, gentlemen,” he said, “and I 
sincerely regret having announced the drama. If it were not so 
late in the day I should most certainly abandon the performance, 
As it is, we must make the best of a bad job. All I can hope is 
that you will do the best in your power to save the piece from 
ridicule.” 

Then, abruptly turning to me, he asked if I was the low 
comedian. On receiving my reply in the affirmative, he asked 
for what part I had been cast. Thinking it better to make a 
clean breast of my responsibilities at once than to detail them one 
by one, I immediately enumerated the three characters for which 
I had been selected. He received my information with a groan. 
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After some little delay, caused by his inability to perceive how the 
action of the drama could be altered to meet the limited resources 
of the company, the rehearsal commenced. Our difficulties were 
almost overpowering. To exit as one character and in sixty seconds 
to appear as another was bewildering in the extreme; but. after 
several hours’ hard work we felt that. though a task of great 
magnitude, it was one which, with a will, could be accomplished. 
I have already mentioned Mr. Rex as a man of great pliysical 
power. That I should repeat it is perhaps excusable, for he 
threw so much of his strength into his acting that by the time 
we had finished I was severely bruised in several places. In 
order to give force to his words he would hit out straight from the 
shoulder—certainly a robust and hearty school of acting, but on» 
which I found great difficulty in playing up to. He was also 
great at “tones,” and whenever he bellowed expected a responsive 
shout. There was one point he made extremely effective. On 
the return of William from one of his cruises he meets Gnatbrain 
and inquires if the beautiful Susan is still in the land of the 
living. His “Does she live?” was uttered with a roar such as 
Bottom would have delighted the Duke with. Thinking a little 
contrast would prove acceptable, I replied cheerfully and firmly, 
‘She does.” The rehearsal was stopped immediately, and with a 
withering glance Mr. Rex inquired if that was the manner in 
which I intended to deliver the line at night. ‘ Because,” he 
added, “ if it is, you'll damn the situation, sir. You must take 
up my tone.. When I say, ‘ Does she live?’ you should reply, 
‘She does!’ Go back, sir, and try again.” I did so. I heard 
the interrogation bellowed at me, and suiting my voice to his, 
answered, in as good an imitation as I could furnish, “She does!” 
The next moment I felt myself lifted from my feet in an embrace 
such as one might expect from a visit to the bear-pit at the Zoo. 
This portrayed, as I afterwards learnt, the emotion of the gallant tar 
at the good news; but it didn’t complete the situation. The next 
piece of business nearly rendered me unconscious, for William’s 
joy was further expressed by a backhander which made an abrupt 
exit imperative. I remember picking myself up from the scene 
of action and hearing the star compliment me upon catching the 
spirit of the thing. ‘“ You see, sir,” he said, “ there’s something 
in it when it’s done properly.” 

I must not forget to mention the importance Mr. Rex attached 
to the music, with which the band fortunately seemed familiar. 
Every one came on, spoke, and went off to music. There was 
music to open the scene, to change the scene, and to close the 
scene. Every nautical air under the sun was worked in, from 
“ Nancy Lee” to the “ Death of Nelson.” 
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“Now,” said Mr. Rex, addressing a few concluding remarks to 
the musicians at the termination of the rehearsal, “ don’t forget 
the hornpipe to bring on the ‘supers,’ and keep it up till the 
dance is over. Make it lively and brisk, you know—tiddle-um- 
tum-tum-tiddle-iddle-diddle-dum, &c., &e.—and don’t forget the 
cue for ‘ Hearts of Oak.’ After I’ve knelt to pray, I rise, and the 
moment I strike my hand on my breast, so, you break into 
lum-ti-tum, tum-ti-tum, lum-ti-tum, tum-ti-tum, fortissimo, you 
understand ; but to precede that you must be piano and tremolo. 
Good!” 

The Jeader knew all about it. All would be right at night. 
At five o’clock we left the stage, hurried home, snatched a mouth- 
ful of dinner, hastily read over our parts, and vowed that eleven 
o'clock would never be more welcome than when it arrived that 
night. 

To give an account of the entire representation of “ Black- 
Eyed Susan” as we rendered it, would, I fear, only weary the reader; 
I shall therefore confine myself to the relation of one or two 
incidents which have been indelibly fixed on my memory. I 
have reason to believe that the action of the piece went smoothly 
till the scene of the Downs, with the fleet at anchor. Now this 
great set was preceded by a front scene, and long before the 
Downs with the fleet at anchor was ready the dialogue had 
finished, the stage was left vacant, and the drama came to a full 
stop. 

* What’s the matter?” whispered Mr. Rex, noticing the 
silence. 

“ The scene’s over,” replied our prompter excitedly. 
you ready? There's a stage wait.” 

“The scene over? Ready? No, sir, nor shall we be for ten 
minutes. The scene has no business to be over. 
body on. Where’s the comedian ?” 

If the truth must be told, the comedian was not far off when 
the inquiry was made, but took care to hide himself directly 
afterwards. It was indeed-a terrible wait. .The band did its best 
to fill it up, and hammered away at the nautical airs with a per- 
severance that did them infinite credit. It must have been this 
terrible strain upon the orchestra that so thoroughly disorganized 
them, for disorganized they were, as I shall show, during the rest 
of the performance. As the stage still remained empty, poor Mr. 
Rex entirely lost his head, and rushed about like a madman, 
alternately bullying the scene men and imploring some one to go 
on and fill up. At this crisis Winterise, who had been busy 
effecting one of his changes, came upon the scene of action, and 
perceiving in a moment what had happened, with a courage and 
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presence of mind for which I have ever since admired him, 
rushed upon the stage in the full glory of Captain Crosstree. 
His reward was a hearty reception. I stood at the wing, my 
curiosity thoroughly aroused, waiting to hear what on earth my 
friend would find to talk about. When the applause had subsided 
he leisurely surveyed the scene, which, by the way, was a faithful 
representation of a forest and waterfall, and then in the most 
deliberate manner delivered himself thus : 

“Well, here Iam once more in the good old town of Dover, 
and right glad I am to feel my feet on terra firma once again. 
Why, it’s now six months since the ‘ Lively Polly’ set sail for the 
northern seas, and there was never a trimmer craft nor a jollier 
crew than sailed aboard her.” 

In this way he descanted on all sorts of subjects, running from 
one to the other with the utmost fluency. If the audience 
followed his soliloquy it must have mystified them considerably, 
for it was totally foreign to the play; but the worst has yet to be 
told. 

Turning suddenly, he caught sight of me standing in supposed 
security at the wing; before I had time to perceive his intention 
and make my escape he had seized me by the arm, and with a 
violent jerk dragged me on the stage. 

“ What, messmate !” he shouted, ‘don’t you know me ?” 

I was bound to reply, though for the moment I was so dum- 
founded I didn’t know what to say. However, I found my voice 
at last and replied in the heartiest manner possible, “ What, 
Hatchet, and still alive ? wonders will never cease !” 

Now here was a facer for the audience. Walter had been 
figuring before them as Crosstree ; what induced me to address 
him as Hatchet I cannot tell, except that I was only too glad to 
think of anything to say, and Hatchet was the first name that 
came into my mind. For what reason I affected surprise at 
seeing him alive I am ata loss to account, no mention having 
been made beforehand as to Hatchet’s being even indisposed. In 
a word, I could not possibly have said anything worse. It rather 
staggered Walter, I think, for he replied somewhat hesitatingly : 

* Yes, lad, it’s me, well and safe. I’ve just come off a six months 
cruise and have returned to see my aged mother. ‘Tell me, mess- 
mate, how fares my aged mother.” 

Now let me assure the reader I was a great deal too nervous 
to be consciously humorous, I was only anxious to do my best. 
Some devil must have possessed me, for I replied in a solemn voice, 
“ Qld friend, can you bear a shock? Your old mother is dead.” 

“Dead!” shrieked Walter. “ Alas! I am undone,” and burying 
his head on my shoulder he laughed till he shook. 
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* Yes,” I added, doing all in my power to maintain an expression 
suitable to the situation, “ she’s been dead these twelve months.” 

Here again was a fatal error: the grief-stricken man had only 
been away six. But the climax was led up to by Walter recovering 
his self-possession and inquiring, in a voice broken with emotion, 
“ Who paid the funeral expenses ?” 

Here I saw my chance, and forthwith delivered a speech of so 
teliing a nature that it brought our little scene toa close with 
éclat. 

“ When I heard, old friend, of your poor mother’s death I wasa 
penniless man ; but sooner than the mother of my oldest friend 
should find a pauper’s grave, I sold up all I had, determined that 
if it cost the coat from my back she should have Christian burial.” 

“Come,” said Walter, perceiving signs from the wing that all 
was ready and there was no occasion to prolong the scene, “ come 
and show me the spot where she. rests in peace,” and the band 
showing its presence of mind for the last time in the evening, 
played us off to “ Tom Bowling.” 

The scene of the Downs with the fleet at anchor was a great 
success; that is to say, as far as scenic effect went. It was com- 
posed of rock wings and sea backing, in front of which, on a 
separate sea of their own, perfectly independent of the ocean in 
the distance, rode Her Majesty’s navy. Now this was the 

hornpipe scene to which our star nad drawn the particular atten- 
tion of the band; it should have been something bright and 
lively, to bring on the supers; the music should have been in 
accordance with the dancing waters in the distance and the fresh 
salt breeze, in which the pennons of the distant fleet were float- 
ing gaily, albeit somewhat stiffly. In vain the supers waited for 
the familiar strains for their entrance; the band, in which the 
cornet now predominated, had got well into “Tom Bowling” and 
showed no signs of making any alceration. Poor Wiltiam by this 
time was reduced to a frame of mind bordering on insanity ; his 
stock of invectives had been frittered away on the scene-men 
during the stage wait; he stood with folded arms, apparently 
resigned to fate, holding sweet commune with himself as follows : 
“This is pretty, very pretty; oh, this is original, beautiful, go 
on; this is very effective, much better then anything we re- 
hearsed.” 

The band now became conscious that something was the matter, 
and the conductor catching sight of the prompter gesticulating 
in the corner, brought “Tom Bowling” to an abrupt conclusion, 
and after a short pause and much whispering and turning of 
music, with great energy dashed into “ Hearts of Oak.” It was 
no use waiting any longer; the supers rushed on, and totally 
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regardless of time and tune commenced, in spite of “ Hearts of 
Oak,” to go through the steps that had been rehearsed. This 
gave the band the cue, and in a moment the lively strains of the 
hornpipe put affuirs between stage and orchestra on a more 
friendly footing. After the dance and a little dialogue came the 
song, given, let me add, by no less a person than Susan herself. 
This received an encore, and the drama proceeded smoothly till 
the last act was reached. Then came the crisis. The court- 
martial scene was listened to in breathless silence ; poor William’s 
doom was delivered by the admiral, and the prisoner knelt to 
pray. Mr. Rex’s acting in this portion of the play was splendid, 
and all concerned felt that whatever might have been the verdict 
of the audience during the earlier scenes, we had got them now. 
The house was in tears. Alas! there is but one step from the 
sublime to the ridiculous, and the band took it upon itself to 
bridge that over. Amid profound silence William arose, and 
drawing himself to his full height, smote his chest, smothered his 
emotion, and pronounced his readiness for death. The eye of 
the conductor was upon the actor eagerly awaiting the cue ; 
there was no hesitation now; as if to atone for former discre- 
pancies the baton was waved aloft to the moment, and (that I 
should live to tell the tale) the lively strains of the “ Sailor's 
Hornpipe” broke upon the stillness of the scene. Alas for 
“Hearts of Oak,” the stirring melody that was to have given the 
last touch of colour to the situation, where was it? All was over. 
Every eye that had been moistened became on the instant dry ; 
the mouths of the British public were opened as if by magic, and 
their lungs testified to the humour of the scene. In vain did the 
gallant Crosstree rush upon the stage with the pardon; no one 
heard a line, and the curtain fell upon a scene of unbridled merri- 
ment. No sooner had the green baize shut out the actors from 
view than the band, apparently all unconscious of the mischief it 
had wrought, broke from the hornpipe into “Hearts of Oak.” 
Could anything have been a greater mockery? In its turn that 
air gave place to the “ National Anthem,” and the audience left 
the theatre, wondering if what they had seen had been comedy, 
tragedy, or farce. 


(To he c) tinued.) 
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LAMPLOUGH’S PYRETIC SALINE. 


Drs. Morgan, Turtsy, Grssonx, Dowsinc, Carr Jackson, Miuxye, and others have given unqualified 
me ee of it. Sold by all Chemists in Patent Glass-stoppered Bottles, 2s. 6d., 4s, 6d., 1ls., 
an 8, each. 


H. LAMPLOUGH, 113, HOLBORN, LONDON, E.C. 


THE 








VELVETEEN 


GENOA FACE, FAST WOVEN PILE. 
EVERY YARD of the Genuine bears the Name ‘LOUIS,’ and the wear of 


EVERY YARD GUARANTEED. 


PATTEHBRINGS POST FREEZE. 
THOS. WALLIS & CO., HOLBORN CIRCUS, LONDON. 


LEA &® PERRINS SAUCE 


In consequence of Imitations of LEA anp PERRINS’ SAUCE, which are calculated 
to deceive the Public, LEA anp PERRINS beg to draw attention to the fact that 
each bottle of the Original and Genuine Worcestershire Sauce bears their Signature, thus— 


Lea’lrrn.s 





§ Sold Wholesale by the Proprietors, Worcester; CROSSE anp BLACKWELL, London; 
and Export Oilmen generally. Retail by Dealers in Sauces throughout the World. 


=O O10) V0 7-NND aes 
—aea ' ‘es M E A 
Psion, mira) Baron Liebig disclaims all connection 


with other brands. 


CAUTION.—Baron Liebig begs to caution the 
Public that his guarantee refers exclusively to 
LIEBIG COMPANY’S EXTRACT of MEAT. 








